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AESTHETICS AND THE AESTHETIC ACTIVITIES* 
C. J. DUCASSE 


From ancient times in the history of thought, man has speculated as to the 
nature of man. His conceptions of its distinctive essence have been many, but 
the one most often met with to-day is that man is Homo Sapiens—the animal 
endowed with reason. This conception, it is true, is rather hard to accept when 
one observes the countless follies of which human beings are guilty. But 
then, one should bear in mind that no animal, but only a man, can be a fool; for 
folly is failure to obey the voice of reason, and is therefore possible only to a being 
possessed of reason. 

Besides reason, however, man obviously also has other capacities—among 
them, in particular, the capacity for artistic creation and for.aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. Whether or not it depends on the exercise of the reasoning powers is an 
interesting question, which I shall not attempt to answer. But it would be 
raised, if in no other way, by Oscar Wilde’s remark that there are two ways of 
disliking art—one, to dislike it; and the other, to like it rationally. For there 
are certain persons—historians, philosophers, critics, and other such addicts of 
rationality—whose relation to art consists, like mine at this moment, in talking 
and talking about it rather than in practising it or enjoying its products; and one 
may therefore well wonder whether they really like art. Certainly, it often 
looks as if their interest in it were of the same ghoulish sort as that with which 
an inveterate anatomist might be looking at his friends! 

In any case, the fact remains that the idea most of us have of the nature 
of reason is pretty vague—so vague that, by means of it, we should find it 
difficult to tell a man from an ape if both looked exactly alike and the ape had the 
parrot’s ability to utter words. It is by what we assume reason does, rather than 
by an abstract notion of what it is, that we recognize its presence in man. For 
life, in so far as it is specifically human, is marked by certain kinds of activity of 
which animals seem incapable or capable only in rudimentary degree; and it is 
chiefly because we have previously been led to believe man the only rational 
animal, that we now call rational all the activities peculiar to him. Science 
evidently is one of them. Philosophy, education, religion, are others. So are 
manufacture and trade. And, as already noted, art and aesthetic experience 
constitute still another, as distinctively human as any of the rest. 

But tocarry further profitably our scrutiny of the relation between the aesthetic 


* Presidential address, read at the third annual meeting of the American Society for 
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activities and the nature of man, we must pause here for a moment to say 
something as to the meaning of the word “art” and of the adjective “aesthetic”, 
which we have already employed several times and will need to use again in 
the sequel. For both of these words are commonly employed rather loosely as 
well as in a variety of senses, and if we do not specify with some precision the 
meaning we attach to them, misunderstandings and confusion inevitably arise. 

‘“‘Art”’, in its most inclusive sense, simply means skill; and skill is ability to 
control a purposive activity well enough to make it attain its intended purpose. 
We speak, therefore, not only of the fine and the decorative arts, but also of the 
practical or useful arts, and of the arts of play. But, when art is mentioned 
without explicit qualification, what most often is meant is aesthetic art, which 
includes not only painting, sculpture, music, poetry, the theater, and the other 
fine arts, but also the decorative arts. ‘Art” in this sense is then the name of a 
certain sort of creative activity, namely, activity that creates objects intended 
for aesthetic contemplation, no matter whether or not they happen to be also 
objects of practical use. 

The word art, however, is often used also to denote the products of such cre- 
ative activity. But it is better to call these products more explicitly works of 
art, for this distinguishes them at once both from the activity itself, which creates 
them, and from another category of aesthetic objects, namely those that are 
products or works not of art but of nature. 

As regards now the adjective “aesthetic”, we find that it cannot be defined 
quite as simply. It is true that the French aesthetician, Lalo, has proposed to 
make it synonymous with “beautiful’’; but this is too glaring a violation of the 
linguistic proprieties to be acceptable, since the word “aesthetic”? comes from 
the Greek aic@nrixos, which means perceptive or perceptible, capable of being 
apprehended by the senses. In contemporary usage, the adjective ‘‘aesthetic” 
has come to have a meaning both broader and narrower than this—broader in 
that it is not restricted to sensory perception; and narrower in that not all 
sensory perception is called aesthetic. Elucidation of that meaning, however, is 
possible only in the light of a clear understanding of the nature of a certain 
psychological attitude commonly called the aesthetic attitude, or aesthetic 
contemplation. 

Various descriptions of it have been given by the many writers that have 
scrutinized it. Most of these descriptions stress in one way or another that 
it demands surrender for the time being both of scientific curiosity and of pre- 
‘occupation with moral or practical considerations. Abstraction from the latter 
in particular is implied by the metaphor “‘psychic distance”, by which Bullough 
describes the aesthetic attitude; for, in physical matters, it is distance in time 
or space that typically bars a person from practical participation in events 
and forces him into the spectator’s position. 

But we need to understand not only thus what aesthetic contemplation is 
not, but also what, positively, it is. It consists in the combination of attention 
with a certain interest: To contemplate aesthetically an object one attends to 
is to be at the moment interested in, and as it were to listen for, the particular 
sensations, feelings, moods, emotions, sentiments, or other directly intuitable 
qualities, which the object exhibits or expresses. 
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The concept of aesthetic contemplation is of fundamental importance in 
aesthetics, and it will therefore probably be well to repeat in slightly different 
and fuller terms the account of it just given in summary form. Attention to 
an object, then, is aesthetic contemplation in so far as this attention is governed 
by interest in certain aspects of the object and coupled with receptiveness to 
them. These aspects are on the one hand the sensible qualities and patterns of 
qualities, which the object exhibits or perhaps wholly consists of; and on the 

ther, the moods, emotions, sentiments, and other feelings the object expresses. 
‘Aesthetic contemplation means, moreover, that the interest one is taking in these 
aspects of the object is not at the moment scientific or practical interest, but is 
interest in them for their own sakes—that it is direct and terminal as ordinarily is 
one’s interest in the taste of a piece of candy or in the odor of a rose. Indeed, 
attentive interest simply in the quality of an odor, or a taste, tone, or color, is 
itself genuinely aesthetic contemplation, notwithstanding that the object con- 
teniplated is then only a very simple one. Aesthetic contemplation,—or for 
short hereafter, contemplation—is thus not a rare or delicate sort of activity 
possible only to persons specially gifted. On the contrary, it is one in which 
all of us engage spontaneously at times—whenever, for instance, we attend to 
something we are finding beautiful or ugly; or again, whenever we are at the 
point of reaching a decision of taste. 

This brief analysis of aesthetic contemplation was necessary at this place to 
enable us to clarify the meaning of certain terms, too vague in current usage, 
which we shall need toemploy. One of them is aesthetic object, which now we can 
define as anything taken as object of aesthetic contemplation. Another is 
aesthetic feeling, which means any feeling an object communicates in aesthetic 
contemplation. Again, the aesthetic value of an object is the pleasingness, or 
the opposite, which it is found to have in aesthetic contemplation. Further, 
aesthetic appreciation, whether analytical or ingenuous, is valuation of an object 
in terms of the pleasure or displeasure it gives us in the mere contemplation. 
And aesthetic art, we may say, is art—that is, skilled creation—in so far as its 
products are intended for contemplation rather than for use as implements or 
as stimuli to curiosity. 

Finally, we may now agree that whenever—as for instance in the title of the 
present address—we speak of the aesthetic activities, what we shall be referring to 
will be three things: one of them, the creating of works of aesthetic art ; another, 
aesthetic contemplation; and the third, aesthetic appreciation—each of these 
as just characterized. 

With these various relatively precise terms at our disposal, let us now return 
to the question of the place of the aesthetic activities in the life of man. We 
asserted earlier that they are intrinsic to it, but it might be contended that 
although only man is capable of them, nevertheless they are accidental rather 
than essential parts of his life. For after all, the vast majority of human beings 
never visit museums of art, never participate in or attend symphony concerts 
or ballets, never read or write poetry, never paint pictures; and yet their lives 
remain human lives. Hence it might be urged that the aesthetic activities are 
only a luxury—something it is well enough to have for moments of leisure, but 
really of little human importance. 
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To this, however, I must reply that if we call these activities luxuries, then 
we shall have to redefine man as the animal for whom certain luxuries are 
necessities. For, in the objection I have just quoted, the basis on which the 
aesthetic activities were argued to be of little importance in the life of man was 
far too narrow to support this conclusion. 

For one thing, the range of objects aesthetically contemplated and aestheti- 
cally enjoyed by human beings comprises not only those to be found in museums, 
galleries, concert halls, and the like, but a vastly greater number of others— 
including not only other works of art, but also innumerable things in nature. 
And, in parenthesis, it may be mentioned that, to the taste of some of us, many 
works of nature are aesthetically more rewarding to contemplate than are certain 
works of art. 

But further, the works of aesthetic art include much beyond the products of 
what are commonly called the fine arts; for whenever, in the creating of an 
object, the maker introduces some feature simply at the behest of his taste, then 
he is at the moment truly an artist, not just an artisan; and the thing he creates 
is to that extent truly a work of art, not just an artifact. 

Unless this is kept in mind, one cannot get a fair view of the extent to which 
human beings actually engage in the creating of works of aesthetic art. Fora 
fair view of it, moreover, it is also essential to remember that something may be 
genuinely a work of aesthetic art and yet be not an ambitious but only a very 
humble one. And further, one needs to recall again and again that the term 
“work of art” is not synonymous with “good work of art’’; for, as pointed out 
earlier, ‘“‘work of art’’ simply means “product of skill’, and skill is something that 
has degrees. Hence it is perfectly possible for something to be truly a work of 
art, and of aesthetic art, and yet—whether ambitious or humble—to be a poor 
one rather than a good one. 

If now we bear these remarks in mind and look about us, we then perceive 
innumerable works of aesthetic art, which otherwise would have escaped our 
notice. Consider, for example, the man who, coming home at the end of his 
day’s work, gets out the lawn mower and painstakingly clips his lawn. Why 
does he do it? Evidently, because, in the context of houses and streets, he 
finds the smooth green surface of the close-cut lawn more pleasing to contem- 
plate than would be rough wild grass. Thus, he is devoting time and effort to 
the end of creating the sort of appearance his taste demands. Hence, even if 
only at a humble level, he is in so far a creative artist as genuinely as the pro- 
fessional landscape architect, or the mural painter. 

But to go even farther, consider that every man who combs his hair or shaves 
his chin, every woman who paints her face or stains her nails, and every person 
whose purchase of a garment is determined or influenced by his taste as to colors 
and shapes, is likewise exercising his taste creatively in the constructing of some 
particular sort of personal appearance; and in so far making that appearance 
truly a work of aesthetic art. This remains true irrespective of what may be 
the factors, social or other, that influence a person’s taste, and irrespective also 
of the social functions, such, perhaps, as sex attraction, which an aesthetically 
pleasing personal appearance performs. 
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It is only when one thus takes into account such modest and often rather poor 
but immensely numerous works of aesthetic art—and not alone the lofty and 
excellent ones—that he truly realizes how various are the possible media of 
aesthetic art, how nearly universal is the practice of it, and what enormous 
amounts of time, effort, and treasure mankind actually devotes to the aesthetic 
activities. Then, however, the contention that these activities are only an 
accidental and dispensable feature of human life is seen to be completely un- 
tenable. Rather, the inescapable fact is that a life wholly devoid of them would 
be not human, but only animal. 

But my topic is not only the aesthetic activities, but also aesthetics; and to 
make clear the relation between the two, I must now call attention to another 
characteristic, in respect to which also man is unique among the animals. Man, 
namely, is the animal that looks at himself in mirrors! He alone is capable of 
and interested in observing himself—his physical appearance, his behavior, and 
his various experiences and activities, mental as well as physical. The human 
individual is both performer, and spectator of his own performance. He not 
only thinks, perceives, acts, experiences, wills, feels, desires, and so on, but also 
watches himself doing so. He is curious about all these manifestations of his 
life and is capable of studying them, of appraising them, and then to some extent 
of regulating them. 

Among the activities he thus observes in himself are of course those we have 
called the aesthetic activities, namely, once more, the creation of works of 
aesthetic art, aesthetic contemplation of them and of other objects, and aesthetic 
appreciation of the objects contemplated. But what must now be specially 
emphasized is that to engage concretely in these activities is one thing, and to 
observe and study them and their products is another and very different thing. 
The study of them is aesthetics. It is an intellectual, not an aesthetic activity. 
It is a manifestation of curiosity about the aesthetic activities, but is not itself 
one of them. This is true even if it is also true that, to be in position to answer 
some of the questions this curiosity prompts about the aesthetic activities, one 
must have some time oneself concretely engaged in them. Such, then, is the 
relation between aesthetics and the aesthetic activities, to which the title of this 
address refers. 

Aesthetics in this inclusive sense, or as we may say, general aesthetics, is much 
the same thing as what in German is called Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft— 
an expression which, taken strictly, means general science of art, but in practice 
covers study of all aspects of aesthetic experience, as well as of art itself and its 
products. 

But if we speak of aesthetics thus as a science, we must be clear that, so far 
as it is one, it is so only in the broad, etymological sense; namely, in that it is a 
search for knowledge properly so-called, as distinguished from groundless or ill- 
grounded opinions, snap-judgments, mere dogmas, wishful beliefs, and the like. 
Today, however, the word “science” is often used in a much narrower and more 
demanding sense, according to which only such branches of knowledge as phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, and a few others, would be granted the name of sciences. 
In this severe sense of the term, science means not merely knowledge, but 
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knowledge that has a certain structure and that, as a result of it, puts into the 
hands of its possessors certain powers. For instance, in some degree, power 
to predict particular events and sometimes to control them; and even power to 
predict, for the given field, natural laws not previously known, but that later 
observations confirm. Evidently, if the word “science” should be taken in this 
rather special and highly exacting sense, then no branch of aesthetics could yet 
really claim the status of a science. Indeed, some of its branches do not even 
aspire after that status. 

On the other hand, aesthetics can truly be called a science in the more elastic 
sense that it is a systematic search for knowledge properly so called, about the 
aesthetic activities and their products. This means that the answers it seeks to 
the questions it asks about them must be answers based on evidence sufficient 
to establish the truth or probability of those answers. 

But now, to gain an adequate conception of what aesthetics as so conceived 
comprises, we must not only mention at least its principal branches, but also 
make clear the nature of each by describing the kinds of questions with which 
each of them deals. This is really a worthwhile undertaking, for many of us 
are so deeply absorbed in cultivating the particular field of aesthetics that 
happens to be our own, that we hardly ever take time to look through the hedge 
to see what the neighbors are doing. Or, if we do look, it is too often only to ask 
who threw that rock at us, so that, as we throw one back, we may hit him where 
it will hurt most! 

Obviously, the remedy for this regrettable state of affairs is to call on the 
neighbors and get acquainted. If one does, he is likely to find that after all they 
are not just idiots going pig-headedly the wrong way about the study of the 
aesthetic activities; but rather, bright enough fellows, who, however, ask about 
these activities questions other than those we ourselves are trying to answer, and 
who go about this different task in a reasonably sensible manner. Let us, then, 
start on our round of calls. 

I shall first mention briefly a line of study, which certainly comes under the 
heading of aesthetics in the comprehensive sense, but about which some of us 
perhaps know relatively little. I refer to inquiries into the various physical and 
physiological factors that influence the aesthetic activities—factors such as 
climate-and other geographical features, race, heredity, age, drugs, and so on; as 
well as availability of particular materials or instruments. As regards this last, 
for example, it is evident that, had Beethoven lived 500 years B.C., the fact that 
orchestral instruments did not then exist would have made it impossible for 
him even to compose his symphonies, to say nothing of getting them performed. 
For the artist’s imagination is limited as to the materials out of which it creates. 
For materials, it is able to go by invention only a little way beyond what per- 
ception has previously furnished him. For example, the peculiar quality of 
musical tones when they are nearly devoid of overtones is difficult or impossible 
to imagine if one has never before heard an instrument such as the celesta, or 
certain others used in the psychological laboratory to produce pure tones. 

The artist’s imaginative creativeness manifests itself in what he does with the 
materials familiar to him, much rather than by imagining novel ones. Hence, 
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modern engineering resources, which provide new instruments, new substances 
such as steel and plastics, new sources of light and new implements for the 
employment of it, and so on, open up in the fields of music, architecture, and 
some visual arts, possibilities of artistic invention which the artist’s imagination 
could not by itself have generated. 

Moreover, we need only mention the phonograph and the radio to make 
evident that the availability of such devices also operates to foster a much wider 
development than was possible before of the capacity for aesthetic contem- 
plation and aesthetic appreciation. For, until these instruments were invented, 
only a very small percentage of the population ever had the opportunity to hear 
at all the classics of orchestral music. 

These remarks, however, obviously verge on the psychology and the pedagogy 
of the aesthetic activities and on the history of art. Hence, they bring home to 
us the important fact that although we not only can but should distinguish 
various fields within general aesthetics, yet we must not think of those fields as 
being at all points sharply fenced off from one another. 

Among the most conspicuous of them, of course, is the one last mentioned, 
namely, the history of art. It addresses itself to problems of several kinds. 
The most fundamental is to discover, to classify, and to arrange in chronological 
order within each class the works of the various arts among the various peoples 
of the world. This task, however, automatically entails that of purging tradition 
of such errors as it may contain as to times, places, authorships, authenticity of 
texts, andsoon. This constitutes “art criticism” in one of the several senses of 
this ambiguous term—in the sense, namely, of well-informed and discriminating 
judgment as to questions of this very kind about works of art. 

It is important to realize, however, that art-criticism or art-appreciation in 
this sense is essentially expert detective work of a specialized sort. It is thus 
something different from aesthetic appreciation of the aesthetic values of given 
works of art. And when I say “different”, I mean simply different and not at 
all less important, or less noble. This is worth stressing, since to say that the 
interests or the occupations of another person are different from our own is too 
commonly but a polite way of insinuating that they are somehow inferior. 
But difference does not entail inferiority. 

If this is clearly understood, then one may say without being accused of dis- 
paraging the history of art, that probably the large majority of persons who visit 
the splendid galleries of this institute, or those of museums of art anywhere else, 
do so for the sake of the aesthetic enjoyment they obtain from the contemplation 
of the works of art to be found there, and not out of interest in the history of art; 
just as the great majority of persons who listen to symphony concerts do so not 
because of interest in the history of music, but for the sake of the aesthetic 
pleasure they gain from listening to the music itself. 

Some of us, perhaps, feel that people really ought not to listen to music, or to 
look at paintings or statuary, in this particular way; that they do so only because 
they are ignorant of the history of art; that, if they learned it, their appreciation 
of those works would be greater; and therefore that they ought to learn the history 
of art. But I am afraid that this feeling, if we have it, rests chiefly on the 
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confusion, which I have been attempting to dispel, between aesthetics on the one 
hand, and on the other, aesthetic contemplation. Aesthetics, as pointed out 
earlier, is the name of a group of essentially intellectual enterprises, of which the 
history of art is one, and the typical reward of which is satisfaction of the curiosity 
that prompted one to engage in them. Contemplation, on the other hand, 
whether ingenuous or discriminating, is not an intellectual but an aesthetic 
activity; and its typical reward is enjoyment of the beauty of the object itself, 
which one contemplates. But for this, information of a historical, or technical, 
or psychological, or philosophical character, about the object, is mostly ir- 
relevant, no matter how interesting in itself or otherwise important such 
information may be. This is a statement hard indeed to accept for persons, 
like myself and many others here, whose life-work is, in one way or another, to 
talk about the aesthetic activities, rather than to practice them. But it is true 
nonetheless, and failure to perceive that it is true is rooted only in the sort of 
intellectual insularism against which this address is largely directed. It is 
rooted in the illusion that, because most people expect and get from contem- 
plation of works of art a satisfaction different from the intellectual kind of 
satisfaction the historian finds in the study of them, therefore most people are 
somehow using a wrong method of approach to works of art. It is illusions of this 
kind that cause us to throw brickbats at the neighbors. Such illusions are not 
easy to dispel, for there is nothing more difficult to believe than that another 
person’s tastes or interests may be different from ours and yet not be somehow 
wrong. 

But let us return to the enumeration we had begun of the tasks of the historian 
of art. They include, besides those already mentioned, that of discriminating the 
features typical of the works of given artists, schools, periods, and countries; of 
comparing them with the features of others; and of tracing such influences as 
one may have had on another. This too is art-criticism, but of a kind somewhat 
different from that to which attention was called a moment ago; for the task of 
the latter was to establish the art-documents themselves, which are now to be 
analyzed and compared critically and whose influences on one another are to be 
traced. 

Still another of the commonly accepted tasks of the historian of art is to study 
the lives of the artists represented in a history of art—their psychological make- 
up; their artistic education; their friends, associates, and rivals; their material 
and social environment; the crucial events of their lives; and soon. This kind 
of historical information evidently constitutes valuable raw material for two 
other branches of aesthetics, namely, the psychology and the sociology of the 
aesthetic activities. At this point, therefore, the history of art is organically 
connected with them. 

They, in turn, are closely related to each other. The sociology of art, about 
which we may speak next, is an ancient subject, which dates back at least to 
Plato. Its task is described by Lalo as having four main parts.t One is to 
investigate the effects upon art of the conditions, other than aesthetic, existing in 


1Ch. Lalo, L’Esthétique Sociologique, 1921. 
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the social environment of the artist; for instance, the political, economic, re- 
ligious, or moral features and traditions of the society in which he lives. A 
second part is to investigate, conversely, the effects of the artist’s work upon 
such non-aesthetic aspects of his social environment. A third is to study the 
effects upon the artist of the aesthetic features of that environment ; for instance, 
the effect upon him of the techniques, styles, subjects, and so on of the art of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. This, together with the admiration or disdain 
his work receives, and the fame or obscurity that may be his, determines in some 
degree what Lalo calls the “aesthetic conscience” of the artist. Fourthly, there 
remains the converse of this task, namely to investigate the effects of the in- 
dividual artist’s own work on the aesthetic activities going on in his environment. 

Evidently, as regards these questions, the difference between the history and 
the sociology of art is only that the latter essentially aims to discover valid 
generalizations concerning those various influences, whereas the history of art, as 
such, aims only to discover the particular influences that actually operated upon 
or were exerted by given artists. 

A word, next, concerning the psychology, as distinguished from the sociology, 
of art and of aesthetic experience. It inquires, for example, as to whether 
certain colors, or tones, or shapes, or other kinds of content or of form in the 
various arts, are universally or generally found pleasing, or whether, on the 
contrary, individual differences are too great to permit generalizations. It 
inquires also into the possibility of generalizations as to the expressiveness of 
such contents and forms—attempting, for instance, to determine the relative 
parts, in the feelings engendered by poetry, of the musical elements of the 
poem, and of the meaning of its words. It investigates the variety of ways in 
which persons respond to paintings, or to music, or to works of the other arts; 
and it attempts to find out what determines the particular sort of response 
evoked. It inquires into the special abilities required for proficiency in one or 
another of the arts, and attempts to devise tests of the presence or absence of 
such abilities in a given person. And so on. 

Something must be said also about yet another line of study within the field 
of aesthetics, namely, the pedagogy of the aesthetic activities. Like pedagogy 
in general, it falls under the general heading of applied psychology. It is, or 
should be, application of established psychological principles to educational 
tasks—here in particular, to that of teaching others to create works of art and to 
appreciate works of art and of nature. Obviously, however, to teach this 
intelligently, it is not sufficient to have a command of psychologically effective 
methods of teaching. One needs also a definite idea of what specifically it is, 
that one is aiming to teach under the names of art-creation and art-appreciation. 

The idea one happens to have of what it is may have originated in one or 
another of several ways. It may have been caught passively, like the measles, 
from one’s particular environment. Or it may represent a personal predilection, 
which, in all innocence, one regards as patently authoritative. Or it may repre- 
sent a conclusion reached in the light of a full awareness of the variety of things 
an artist may primarily or solely be aming at, and of the variety of things 
“appreciation” has been held to consist in. 
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To illustrate these remarks in terms of a particular art, let us take that of 
painting. What may the teacher of this art be specifically aiming to teach? 
It might be, and seems often to have been, to teach his students to make recog- 
nizable copies of the appearance of something or other used as a model—and 
the more minutely faithful and deceptively real the copies, the better. Or it 
might be to create a design, in which the familiar objects represented, if any, 
contribute only what, in a broad sense, may be called their plastic qualities— 
of shape, volume, color—and the relations these may have to one another. Or 
again, it might be to give a vivid impression of the character of a person, or of the 
dramatic quality of a scene depicted; and so on. 

As regards appreciation, the aim might be to teach the student what aesthetic 
appreciation, in the sense we described earlier, consists in, and to establish in 
him the habit of responding to works of art in this particular way; emphasizing, 
however, that both the design elements of a painting, and the subject, contribute 
to its total aesthetic value. But as we have already seen, there are other types 
of appreciation, besides the aesthetic; and one should avoid the error of thinking 
that the particular type which happens to be habitual or favorite with oneself is 
the only right one or the most significant. The fullest and most discriminating 
list I know, of the various possible types of art-appreciation and therefore of art- 
criticism is one given by N. B. Zane, in an excellent paper on the appreciation of 
the space arts published some years ago.2, Among other types, he mentions 
appreciation in terms of the relation of the work of art to the artist’s personality; 
appreciation in terms of the useful functions of a work of art, including its moral, 
religious, or political functions, its function as decoration, as escape, as enter- 
tainment, as instrument of catharsis, and soon. Again, appreciation may be in 
terms of craftsmanship—of the degree of skill, or the peculiar technique, man- 
ifest in the work of art. And again, it may be appreciation in terms of what the 
work indicates concerning the sort of society in which it was produced. To 
these, we might add the type of appreciation peculiar to collectors in general, 
in which items are valued chiefly in terms of their rarity, or of their “greatness” 
in one or another more or less arbitrary sense. 

The fact is that a work of art does have whatever sort of value any particular 
person actually finds in it; and this enumeration of types of appreciation should 
be sufficient to show that there isn’t such a thing as “art appreciation, period’’; 
but that the term has many meanings, and that the teacher of a course in “the” 
appreciation of painting, or of music, or of literature, etc. has to choose which 
particular type or types of appreciation it is, that he will attempt to teach. 

In our survey of the various branches of general aesthetics, we mentioned 
first what, in a broad sense, might be called the physiology of the aesthetic 
activities; then in turn, the history and criticism of art, and the sociology, the 
psychology, and the pedagogy of the aesthetic activities. But there is another 
part of the field of aesthetics about which we have so far said nothing, although it 
is one to which the name of aesthetics is sometimes specially applied. I refer 
to the philosophy of art and of aesthetic experience. 

To make clear the nature and significance of the questions it attempts to 

2 Studies in Appreciation of Art, Univ. of Oregon Publications. Vol. IV, No. 6, Feb. 
1934. 
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answer, it is necessary first to dispel a common misconception of what philosophy 
is. To many persons, the word chiefly connotes speculations about the ‘“In- 
finite”, the “Ultimate”, the ‘Unknowable”, the ‘Transcendent”, the ‘‘Ab- 
solute”, and so on—each of these spelled with a capital initial and thought of, 
as Schopenhauer said, with the sort of feeling one would have if one were going 
up in a balloon! This popular view of the nature of philosophy is manifest, for 
example, in the following statement, which I quote from an article cited a moment 
ago. It reads: “It is a fundamental proposition of the philosopher’s aesthetic 
theory that great art should concern itself with ultimate values and meanings— 
values that are born of the deeper levels of personality—out of experiences that 
haunt and deeply stir, overpowering, derived from aspirations, infinities.’”* 

Now, it is true that, in the writings of some philosophers, passages could be 
found to account for the belief that that proposition is fundamental in philosoph- 
ical aesthetics. But most contemporary philosophers that have written on the 
subject would, I think, join me in denying that that proposition is even generally 
valid for the philosophy of the aesthetic activities. 

As an example of what the philosopher tries to do in this field, I would offer 
the attempt made earlier in this address to clarify the meaning of certain terms 
commonly used and indispensable in discussions of art and of aesthetic ex- 
perience: the term “art” itself, for instance; and the terms “aesthetics”, “‘aes- 
thetic contemplation’, “‘aesthetic value”’, ‘aesthetic object”’, “‘aesthetic feeling”, 
and so on. 

But is this sort of task important? Well, in aesthetics as elsewhere—and 
perhaps even more than elsewhere—discussions that are carried on in terms that 
are ambiguous and vague establish nothing. They do not yield anything worthy 
of the name of knowledge. And since aesthetics, after all, 7s a search for knowl- 
edge, discussion carried on in such terms is a waste of time except sometimes 
indirectly, in a psychological way; that is, except in so far as the participants’ 
own weariness eventually awakens them to the fact that the discussion is a 
waste of time unless and until they pause to find out, fairly definitely, what they 
mean by the terms they use. For until then, what goes by the name of a dis- 
cussion is in truth only a Babel, where each speaks a different tongue and one, 
moreover, that he himself hardly understands! 

The task of the philosophical aesthetician, as I conceive it, is to remedy this 
sort of situation by doing the indispensable thing which everyone else seems too 
full of passion and in too much of a hurry to pause for; namely, to analyze and 
state with some precision the objective meaning of the key terms employed in 
discussions of the aesthetic activities. 

But here it might be asked whether it is not up to the psychologist rather than 
the philosopher to say what, for instance, ‘aesthetic contemplation” really 
means. Let us see what the psychologist, proceeding experimentally, would do. 
He would, we may take it, confront a number of persons with some work of art— 
say, a painting—and note the responses it actually elicits in them. I happen 
to have the record of a large number of spontaneous responses so obtained, and, 
as might be expected, they are of very diverse sorts. One observer liked the 
painting, which was of a farm yard, because it reminded him of a place where he 


3N. B. Zane, Loc. Cit. p. 69. 
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had been happy; another, because he found it a very realistic representation ; 
another, because he liked animals; another, because he thought he had seen that 
particular farm; another, because the colors were harmonious and bright; 
another because the principal objects were in the middle; another, because of the 
mood it engendered in him; and so on. 

But, now that we know how these people actually did respond to a given 
painting, do we know eo ipso what aesthetic contemplation is? Obviously, the 
question still remains as to which of those responses are to be described as 
aesthetic responses, and which as responses of kinds other than aesthetic. And, for 
an answer to this question, what we have to observe is evidently something else, 
namely, language. That is, we have to start from the fact that, as a matter 
of ordinary usage, some of those responses would be called aesthetic responses, 
and others not. And we have then to discover what latent characteristics of 
them are determining us unawares to call the ones “aesthetic” and to deny this 
name to the others. 

Any answer we offer to this question is a theory of the nature of aesthetic 
response, i.e., of aesthetic contemplation. It is a conjecture as to what we 
mean when we spontaneously judge a given response to be “aesthetic” response, 
and a given other non-aesthetic. Moreover, let it be well noted, anyone who 
talks at all about aesthetic contemplation does so on the basis of some assump- 
tions as to its nature. His only choice is as to whether they will remain un- 
conscious, and therefore both vague and dogmatic; or whether on the contrary 
they will be brought to consciousness, critically scrutinized, and purged of errors 
and confusions. But since knowledge rather than just opinion is what all 
branches of aesthetics aim at, the second choice is the one forced upon us; and to 
do what it demands is the philosopher’s task. All other questions of philosophi- 
cal aesthetics are ultimately of this same general type. 

In the light of this description of the nature of philosophical inquiry in matters 
of aesthetics, it is now evident that we have actually been engaged in it at many 
points in what has preceded. For example, when we attempted to analyze the 
meaning of ‘‘aesthetic” in the expressions “aesthetic object”’, “aesthetic feeling”’, 
“aesthetic value’, andsoon. Also, when we analyzed briefly the meaning of the 
word “art”, and that of “aesthetic” art as distinguished from practical and from 
sportive art. And also, indeed, when we turned from the aesthetic activities 
themselves to aesthetics; defined the latter as the study of the former; dis- 
tinguished the principal branches of aesthetics; and defined the nature of each in 
terms of the types of questions it investigates. 

This means that my remarks not only have been about aesthetics and the 
aesthetic activities, but also have themselves constituted an illustration of the 
nature of the philosopher’s own type of activity in the field of aesthetics. But 
they may thereby perhaps also, in some small measure, have helped to dispel 
some of the hostilities, confusions, and misunderstandings so common in 
matters relating to aesthetics. If so, then my remarks will have provided a 
modest concrete demonstration of the very practical kind of service philosophy 
is called upon to render in this field. For, it has been rightly said, truth emerges 
more easily even out of error than it does out of confusion. 





THE ROMANTIC GARDEN IN PERSIA 
MARGARET MARCUS 


And this delightful flower, whose tender green 
Fledges the river’s lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs unseen! 
—Omar Khayyam. 


There is a chapter in the story of Persian gardens that has never been written. 
The record of her formal gardens is most adequately presented by Marie Gothein! 
and other historians of garden art. Furthermore, the physical remains of these 
great formal architectural plans, their planting and water ways, survive at 
Ispahan, Ashraf (near Astrabad), and Shiraz. There is ample proof, however, 
that Persia had not only the classical formal garden, but also the romantic 
“natural” garden. This latter record is preserved to the minutest detail in 
Persian miniature painting, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is 
evidence, however, that deserves attention, as the miniaturist in all countries 
is a tireless recorder of the details of his own daily scene, and the Persian artist 
can be no exception. The naturalistic garden that he shows, while it has great 
variety of detail, follows as a rule one general plan, and is an artful combination 
of formal and informal elements, intimate, elegant, and colorful. 

Removed from the main house, this garden was approached by a formal walk or 
a wandering path, and entered by a gate. Through the gate one entered upon a 
terrace with a tiled floor set down in the midst of planting that simulated a 
‘flowery mead’. The tiled floor of the terrace, often with a light pavilion at one 
end of it, was square, rectangular or polygonal, with a tiny fountain rising out 
of a pool in the centre. The pool, sometimes round, sometimes delicately 
cusped, had brightly colored ducks and fish swimming in its waters. From the 
pool the water was led in straight or zig-zag courses to the edges of the terrace. 
At the edge of the terrace was a light fence of carved and painted wood. The 
colors were soft and harmonious: the floor a delicate violet or green, the pool 
lined in deep blue, the fence lacquer-red or maroon, the pavilion blue-green or 
violet-blue. Pavilions and fences and gates show great variety of design as well 
as color. Some pavilions, open and airy, had their roofs supported by light 
wooden columns; others, heavier, with arched entrances, were of glazed tiles and 
had walls of the same material. Often little doorways, at the back, gave a view 
of the surrounding grounds (see Fig. 1). Fences and gates were as delicate as 
lace. 

The grounds surrounding the terrace, while they were a complete contrast to 
it, were not incongruous, because of the fantastic lightness and colorfulness of the 
architectural motives. Water here was not confined to geometric pools or 
straight courses, but was led in wandering streams, like natural brooks. (Care- 
ful grading made this possible.) It served both the formal pool and the naturalis- 


1 4 History of Garden Art, E. P. Dutton, N. Y., 1928, Vol. I, p. 143 ff. 
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tic garden, debouching from the tile-lined courses into the freely winding streams 
of the natural terrain.2 (See Fig. 1.) Soil levels and planting were disposed to 
simulate the wild and the untamed. The edges of the streams, to heighten 
their interest and variety, were built up into little mounds at certain points, or 
carried out into the water, and edged with rocks like the juttings of a natural 
shore line. They were planted about, also, with tiny, water-loving plants, or 
with clumps of iris and primulas. The grounds were skillfully built up to imitate 
a gentle rolling country. Trees, whose normal growth is more rangy and 
asymetrical than the formal cypress, were chosen for this part of the plan: 
picturesque plane trees; delicately rambling jasmine; willows, whose sweeping 
lines expressed the untrimmed, gently free and mildly melancholy atmosphere 
of the romantic spirit. The flowers, small clumps of violets, the iris, narcissus, 
and many bulbs were scattered through the green to look like a field of wild 
flowers. But they were not too thickly planted. Flowers, as we know, were 
treasured in that arid country, and sparse planting not only emphasized the 
preciousness of their bloom, but made them more possible of cultivation. Their 
variety is abundant—poppies, hollyhocks, salvias, gladioli, and many others. 
The rose was everywhere, in bushes, ramblers, and creeping varieties.* 

At the point where one left the wild garden for the court terrace, two trees 
were planted side by side; one, a dark green cypress, was a prelude to the formal 
terrace, the other, the echo of the wild terrain, was the flowering jasmine. (See 
Fig. 2.) They were so planted that the jasmine had the dark green of the 
cypress for a background, and were called Laila and Majnun, after the two great 
Persian lovers. 

The exact position of the natural garden in relation to the house or palace and 
its formal gardens is a matter of interest. In the miniature illustrated in 
Fig. 1 it appears to be but a short distance from the main house. In that from 
which the sketch of Fig. 3 is taken, and in many others, there is no indication of 
its position. Perhaps it was tucked off to one side of the main axes of the 
formal garden as were the informal passages at Versailles. It may have been 
farther removed than that, however. It was the custom of Persian princes from 
the time of Darius, to go on hunting expeditions to favorite regions, with fairly 
permanent equipment. It is possible that these informal gardens were culti- 
vated about such retreats.’ 

There is ample evidence, however, that the gardens of the miniatures were 
cultivated and planned and are not merely representations of wild, though fertile, 


2 Water is indispensable to any garden in Persia. 

3 In most cases the variety of plant is easy to recognize. Alice Fullerton, in To Persia 
for Flowers, gives a valuable record of the flowers that she found there in 1933. I have used 
her book to help in the identification of certain specimens. 

4 It is to Myron B. Smith that I owe this suggestion. In a letter to me, he adds, “‘Fath 
*Ali Shah, who used to go to Sultaniyyeh in Khamseh province each year, had a sort: of 
garden made on and about a small prehistoric mound, with a permanent (since demolished) 
pavilion on the crest. Here the court camped a la nomad, the 75 tents of the harem in a 
circle about the Pole of the Universe, to use one of the royal titles. Do you not suppose 
that the Timurid and Sefawid sultans and princes had favorite spots near cities where they 
would stop for midday rest while afield hawking or hunting and that a pavilion, a pavement 
and a pool with a simple enclosure might have been erected?”’ 





Fic. 1. Mirza Ati: BARBAD PLayinG Music To Kuosrv, 16TH Century (CoURTESY OF THE 
British Museum) 
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terrain (of which latter there are many instances in the miniatures). There are, 
for instance, several illustrations of people digging in the gardens.5 The cypress 
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Fic. 2. Gate, RENDERED IN EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVE, FROM AN ILLUSTRATION OF NIZAMI’S 
Treasury oF Mysteries (British MuseuM). THe TREES SyMBOLIZE 
Larza AND Magnun. W. E. Warp 


and jasmine planted together are planned and not accidental. Both they and 
the water courses show that the natural area is intended to be a fairly per- 


5 The Physicians’ Duel, and The Portrait of Khosru shown to Shirin by Shapur from the 
manuscript of Nizami’s Poems in the British Museum. 
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Fig.3. RENDERING OF MINIATURE FROM Nizami’s Khosru and Shirin By Mirza Aut (BRITISH 
Museum). W. E. Warp 


manent place. The 15th Century miniature of Humay and Humayun* shows 
with admirable clarity an informal garden enclosed with a fabulously elaborate 
red fence which would hardly be thrown up around an uncultivated or un- 


6 Persian Painting. Introduction by Basil Gray. Oxford Press, London, 1940, Plate 
5, ‘‘The First Meeting of the Iranian Prince Humay and Humayun, Daughter of the Khaqan 
of China.’? While the pictured event took place in China, the picture shows, according to 
Mr. Gray, ‘‘no evidence of the artist having actually visited China.” (p. 12). My inter- 
pretation is that the artist had seen such gardens in Persia. 
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planned area. Furthermore, the water for the carefully planted meandering 
stream which winds through it is brought to the garden by pipe, flows from a 
spout in the garden wall into a trough, and from there to the waterways of the 
garden. 

The appearance of the romantic garden in any culture is a matter of interest. 
In Europe it is presumed to have come from China (its earliest home) in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Its acceptance was surely due, not only to 
an interest in Chinese ways and art objects, but also to a readiness in the spirit 
of men to approach and contemplate nature and mingle her ways with their own. 
It is equally possible that this type of garden planning came to Persia, also, from 
China.’ With the steady infiltration of Chinese influences after the coming of 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century may well have come the natural garden. 
If the original impetus was Chinese, Persia developed her own treatment of the 
theme. Her romantic garden was small and intimate, like our present con- 
ception of the rock garden. Furthermore, unlike the Chinese, who say: 
“Flowers are too transient to intrude upon the peace of a garden”’, the Persians 
gave full expression in their gardens to the passionate love of the bloom and 
fragrance of flowers with which we are so familiar in their poetry. Persia’s 
conception of the romantic garden, preserved by her miniaturists, strengthens her 
already high place in the great traditions of garden art. 


71 do not overlook Persian romantic tendencies in religion and literature through the 
ninth and twelfth centuries. 


ILLUSION IN POETIC DRAMA 
WILLIAM G. McCOLLOM 


The drama is an art-form ever tending to create the illusion that it is not a 
form. More surely than any other form it is the art that conceals art, that 
communicates an air of reality without necessarily being realistic. The re- 
nascence of Kantian aesthetics, with its emphasis on form as form, and the 
decline of the Platonic view that all art is illusion—this trend has led many critics 
to become confused about the drama. They apparently reason somewhat in 
this manner: programmatic music is impure and representational painting is 
irrelevant, so a play with a good story should be banished to Hollywood. If 
these critics are right, many a dramatic skeleton should be taken out of the 
closet and dusted off. 

But closet dramas are scarcely more welcome in the study than on the stage. 
The unactable play is usually unreadable. If “The Bishop Orders His Tomb” 
makes better reading than Luria or In a Balcony, we can be confident that it 
would “act?? much better than they. The reason for the unreadableness of 
closet drama as opposed to lyric or epic verse may be hard to assign: perhaps it 
is because the verse of closet drama so often has the kind of continuity ap- 
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propriate only for the poem in which the poet is speaking deliberately and in his 
own person. For dramatic verse must have a discontinuousness, an electrical 
quality like that of an alternating current. 

Illusion in the theatre may be defined as the spectator’s inward—that is, 
emotional and empathic—participation in a dramatic action; and the kind of 
dramatic writing which stimulates this participation may be called illusive. 
Illusion is thus something more than a willing suspension of disbelief: it is what 
German writers have called a conscious self-deception and a “feeding on dreams.” 
Illusion does not presuppose naturalism. In the theatre of the French symbol- 
ists, for example, the spectator was to “abandon himself to the will of the poet, 
seeing, according to his nature, terrible or charming shapes, and illusive realms 
(pays du mensonge) into which none but he can penetrate.” 

The elements essential to theatrical illusion at any moment are few. If two 
good actors enter the stage and, attending to each other, speak a passage of 
compelling dialogue, the responsive spectator will be likely to transport himself 
imaginatively into the world of the play. (In soliloquies, except those which are 
expository, the actor as Hamlet or Macbeth speaks to one of the selves he is 
representing.) One might suppose that in a play frequently punctuated by 
asides illusion would be impossible. But illusion is a persistent theatrical phe- 
nomenon. In B. M. Kaye’s On Stage, a play in the manner of Pirandello, a 
playwright dreams that in the capacity of presenter he is exhibiting his latest 
work to an audience. (The real audience does duty as the dream-audience.) 
By turns the playwright talks to his characters and to the audience. He starts 
to behave wildly, and his characters drug him with a hypodermic injection. 
Then follows a dream within a dream: one of the playwright’s characters is on 
trial for her life. The trial, on stage right, is tense, self-contained. On stage 
left, which is separately lighted, the playwright tries unavailingly to communi- 
cate information that will prevent a conviction for murder. As the playwright 
struggles to pass from the first level of his dreaming to the second, the audience 
leans back and laughs. Repeatedly the attitude of the audience shifts from 
eager participation in the trial to amused realization of the unreality of the 
spectacle. But in no instance does the realization of unreality impair the 
strength of the illusion that follows. The comic moments interrupt but they do 
not injure the illusion. 

In scenes of this kind the audience does not experience what S. L. Bethell has 
recently called ‘multiconsciousness”—simultaneous feelings of participation 
on the one hand and aesthetic distance on the other. Such a description of 
experience fails to carry conviction. The attitude of the audience simply shifts 
from the participatory to the objective and back again. 

How does the reasonably intelligent and responsive spectator experience the 
best poetic drama? Does he apperceive plot as intricate form, character- 
groupings as psychological volumes, verse as ornate pattern? Or is his ex- 
perience mainly an illusion produced by the representation of character-in-ac- 
tion—character playing a part in an action suggested by the behavior of real 
men but shaped in such a way as to be not more realistic than real life but more 
fascinating, more hypnotic, more consonant with the logic of emotion? 
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The illusiveness of a drama will depend not only on its aesthetic quality at any 
moment but also on the dramatist’s handling of action (by which I mean plot 
and spectacle), character, and verse. Plot is both the ordering principle of 
drama and the substance of the play after it has been ordered. An extremely 
intricate plot, though it can be grasped by intellectual effort, cannot be felt as a 
component of the dramatic experience and so is hostile to illusion. An illusive 
plot makes the spectator more conscious of what goes on than of how the story 
unfolds. On the other hand, the plot devoid of unity scatters attention and 
consequently works against illusion. 

Formal acting arid direct communication between actor and audience are of 
course opposed to illusion. In discussing Elizabethan stage conditions Miss M. 
C. Bradbrook declares that no Elizabethan actor felt he was ‘‘addressing that 
character to whom he was nominally speaking. ...” If this were true, illusion 
could hardly have existed in the Elizabethan theatre. But Miss Bradbrook’s 
pronouncement runs counter to the experience of seventeenth-century playgoers 
like Thomas Heywood, who found a good performance so “bewitching a thing 
...that it hath the power to new-mold the hearts of all the spectators.” 

Character is usually felt rather than apperceived. A “sympathetic” hero, for 
instance, is one whose predicament comes home to us, whose actions and words 
are such that we could wish them our own. In Elizabethan drama especially, 
the characters often voice with crushing power the thoughts and feelings that we 
in our inarticulateness have never been able to utter. The rigidly typed 
character is, perhaps, cognized, classified as revenger, fool, capitalist, or what 


not; but in the performance of tragedy, if not comedy, the type tends to disappear 
in the person of the individual actor. 

Dramatic verse is commonly dianoetic, rhetorical, or metaphorical. A 
dianoetic speech may prove a point or enunciate a general truth. In ‘Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore Giovanni offers this argument in an attempt to justify his incest 
with his sister: 


What I have done I’ll prove both fit and good. 
It is a principle, which you have taught 

When I was yet your scholar, that the frame 
And composition of the mind doth follow 

The frame and composition of the body: 

So, when the body’s furniture is beauty, 

The mind’s must needs be virtue; which allow’d, 
Virtue itself is reason but refin’d, 

And love the quintessence of that: this proves 
My sister’s beauty being rarely fair 

Is rarely virtuous; chiefly in her love, 

And chiefly in that love, her love to me. 

If hers to me, then so is mine to her; 

Since in like causes are effects alike. 


Experiencing these lines is primarily a matter of attending to them and following 
the argument or noticing its flaws. The hearer may feel pleasure, but he will be 
pleased less by anything in the lines than by his success in understanding them. 
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Elizabethan audiences, however, were probably horrified by Giovanni’s use of 
logic to justify incest. If so, the lines are more illusive than they at first appear. 

Experience is a knowing, a feeling, and a striving. But in a given situation 
one of these elements will predominate. In the presence of a logical demonstra- 
tion the proper response is knowing. When dramatic poetry is spoken, the 
proper response is feeling. After an oration the proper response is striving, or 
action. Rhetoric is more logical than poetry but more moving than logic. In 
the drama rhetorical device can contribute to the emotional effect and so to 
illusion; but there is a point at which rhetoric becomes obviously artificial and 
inimical to illusion. Kyd has a famous passage beginning’ 


O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears; 
O life, no life, but lively form of death... . 


and so on in the same vein. These lines are, so to speak, centrifugal, not centrip- 
etal. They drive outward, as if destined for a political audience or a religious 
congregation. They are the periods of a platform-orator who has no one to 
persuade. 

Metaphor is the touchstone of poetry; but metaphorical verse is not always 
dramatic. In Jeffers’ interesting play The Tower beyond Tragedy (not originally 
intended for the stage), Electra pleads with Orestes to remain in Mycenae after 
the murder of Clytemnestra: 


...O eyes scorning the world, storm-feather’d hawk 
my hands 
Caught out of the air and made you a king over this rock, 
O axe with the gold helve, O star 
Alone over the storm, beacon to men over blown seas, 
you will not flee fate, you will take 
What the gods give.... 
. .. you will bind the north-star 
on your forehead, you will stand up in Mycenae 
Stone, and a king. 


When Orestes refuses to remain, Electra bitterly cries: 


See, there’s the morning-star 
I might have draggled into a metaphor of you. 


The literary critic may complain that Orestes cannot both be a star and bind the 
north-star on his forehead. The dramatic critic is less concerned with the 
deficiencies of the metaphor than with its length and self-conscious tone. For 
Electra nearly draggles Orestes into a metaphor of the north-star. Indeed as 
the play draws to a close, Orestes gets ‘beyond tragedy” by divesting himself of 
his human ties and becoming one with ‘“‘the life of the brown forest/And the 
great life of the ancient peaks.” In yielding to this metaphor, Orestes ceases to 
be a dramatic figure. 

Metaphorical verse is most dramatic when it is the instrument of character- 
in-action. Webster takes a high place as a dramatic poet because he had the 
rare ability to place impeccable metaphor at the service of his actors. When one 
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of his characters is insulted by her lover and unjustly accused of infidelity, she is 
able to say: 


I had a limb corrupted to an ulcer, 
But I have cut it off: and now I’ll go 
Weeping to heaven on erutches. 


She might have said that she would see her lover no more though separation 
would mean death; and her simple statement would have been dramatic. But 
as used by Webster, the metaphor gives the dramatic moment a richness and 
intensity that no dramatist of our time has encompassed. Anderson is seldom 
successful in his imagery. Eliot’s characters are persistently Eliotic, and they 
do not genuinely act upon one another. Their imagery is prior to their feeling, 
for the imagery is characteristically Eliot’s. In Murder in the Cathedral the 
Chorus which has tasted the “savour of putrid flesh in the spoon” and “felt 
the heaving of earth at nightfall, restless, absurd”—this Chorus has sensibilities 
surprisingly like those of J. Alfred Prufrock. In the same play the Tempter who 
reminds Becket: 


You have also thought, sometimes at your prayers, 
Sometimes hesitating at the angles of stairs, 

And between sleep and waking, early in the morning, 
When the bird cries, have thought of further scorning. 


—he too is more believable as Eliot’s alter ego than as Becket’s. Anderson, un- 
like Eliot, has created genuine characters and made them act, but the poetry 
generated by the interaction of his characters is regrettably undistinguished. 
In Winterset, the best Mio can say for his girl is that her face is “‘a white chalice 
holding fire, a flower in flame.” 

If the drama is essentially an illusive art, there can be no truth in the currently 
popular belief that patterns of imagery may supply the basic structure of poetic 
drama. So long as the image expresses character-in-action, so, long does the 
image serve illusion. When, on the other hand, the image bears its most im- 
portant relationship not to a dramatic representation but to a network of similar 
images, the play ceases to be a representation of an action: it becomes a rep- 
resentation—or a vehicle—of a representation. The truth is that in the theatre 
the image has significance chiefly in relation to the dramatic moment. This may 
be illustrated by reference to figures which do seem to form fairly clear patterns 
of their own. In The White Devil Brachiano breaks out in a jealous rage over 
Vittoria: 

Udsdeath, I’ll cut her into atomies 


And let th’ irregular North Wind sweep her up 
And blow her int’ his [Francesco’s] nostrils. 


Brachiano’s threat to cut Vittoria into atoms can be regarded as part of a pattern ; 
for another character has just advised Brachiano to tear a letter from Vittoria, 
and in a moment Brachiano imagines himself tearing off his own hair. But the 
speaker’s hyperbole is obviously more significant in relation to his action and 
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passion than in relation to the images which precede and follow. The audience 
will hardly isolate the pattern and regard it objectively. Instead they will 
seize it emotionally—empathically, if you like—and allow it to reinforce the aes- 
thetic experience as a whole. 

One can find no warrant for the belief that over-all image-patterns may form 
the real core of a play. The meaning of a play must be derived first of all from 
the story and the characters. Granted that patterns of imagery may vastly 
enrich and articulate the writer’s message, those patterns can be read aright only 
if they are constantly checked against the meaning inherent in the dramatic 
action ; otherwise, each critic seeking the master symbol will arrive at a unique 
interpretation. What is the meaning of Macbeth? Is it not the tragic meaning 
inherent in the story of a brave and impressive man who, poisoned by an evil 
ambition, pulls himself and others into ruin? But for the critical imagists, this 
interpretation is too simple. According to G. Wilson Knight, the evil in Mac- 
beth comes from outside the dramatic persons; it is in the atmosphere. ‘‘JZac- 
beth shows us an evil not to be accounted for in terms of ‘will’ and ‘causality’ 

..” The characters are thus of minor importance; indeed it would seem that 
the untiiem must be the play. According to L. C. Knights, the two main 
themes have to do with the “reversal of values” and the “unnatural disorder” 
in Macbeth, and Shakespeare was so intent upon working out these themes 
through imagery that, in Mr. Knights’s view, he was quite willing to sacrifice his 
characters to his themes. If, however, Mr. Knights is suggesting that Shake- 
speare really meant to present Macbeth’s behavior as a good (even a temporary 
good), the plot and the characters flatly contradict the suggestion. If there is 
any Shakespearian play in which evil is absolute and unmistakable, Macbeth is 
that play. However brave Macbeth may be, however glamorous his traffickings 
with the witches, his behavior is unequivocally bad. He is not, of course, merely 
the typical villain-hero of Elizabethan drama, but for Malcolm he is a 
“butcher”—the partner of a “‘fiend-like queen.” Although the spectators may 
take exception to Malcolm’s language, they will recognize in his judgment upon 
Macbeth as close an approximation to justice as this world often attains. 

A play exists in time, not in space. It cannot be seen all at once. The story 
is ever moving; the characters are ever developing. What Macbeth said in 
Act I may have little bearing on what he has become in Act V, and what he has 
become may be obscured by too much inquiry into what he was. The meaning 
of the play emerges as it draws to a close, when the audience can say: This was 
a man, and that was how he lived. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PROCEDURE IN ART CRITICISM 


HELMUT HUNGERLAND 


Unless it is to be considered capricious and completely arbitrary, the decision 
that one work of art is better (i.e. has higher aesthetic value) than another pre- 
supposes that there are standards in terms of which such a decision can be ex- 
plicated. The manner and method of criticism in turn will depend upon the 
critic’s notion of the nature of the standards which he uses in explicating his 
evaluations. The problems to be discussed in this paper arise from a consid- 
eration of the need for relevant and meaningful evaluative statements in an 
art criticism that is not based upon absolute and universal standards. Such a 
need arises whenever a group of persons attempts to come to an intelligent agree- 
ment, or disagreement, concerning the aesthetic value of a given work of art, and 
it is essential to the approach discussed here that such agreements, or disagree- 
ments, ate arrived at after careful consideration not only of the characteristics 
of the object to be evaluated, but also of the relevance to such characteristics of 
the standards used in the process of evaluation. 

At the outset, two extreme positions concerning the nature of standards can 
be distinguished: (1) Standards can be considered as having absolute and uni- 
versal validity. (2) Standards can be considered as statements of individual 
preferences concerning individual works of art which are incomparable inter se. 
Since these two positions are not logically contradictory, a rejection of the first 
does not necessarily imply an acceptance of the second position; nor does it 
appear desirable or advantageous from a practical point of view to adopt the 
second position if the first is found inacceptable. In other words, the fact that 
evaluations in art criticism depend upon personal value decisions, or acts of 
preference, does not, to me, imply that such decisions must therefore be com- 
pletely arbitrary, i.e. entirely dependent upon personal whim and unpredictable 
or random choices. It can be admitted that, in the last analysis, the final de- 
cision as to the value of a particular work of art can be reduced to a statement in 
which “TI-like-it” is an essential component, and it can be admitted further that 
it is exceedingly difficult to compare different works of art inter se. It would 
nevertheless seem preferable—and in the case of societal art criticism highly 
desirable\—to work out an approach by means of which one can (a) determine as 
clearly as possible in what respect, or concerning what aspects agreement, or 
disagreement, may be reached and (b) describe as clearly as possible the features 
and functions in relation to which critical statements are relevant.* 


1 The term “societal art criticism’’ is used to describe the critical evaluation of works 
of art that occurs within and is of special importance to a socially organized group; in 
general, a great deal of criticism is of this kind but it finds its clearest expression in the 
critical evaluation of works of art by members of a jury, teachers, professional art critics, 
etal. The term “‘societal’’ instead of ‘‘social’”’ is used because ‘‘social’”’ in connection with 
art and art criticism is usually taken to mean the criticism of social conditions by means 
of works of art. 

2 In the analysis which follows I shall take my examples from the field of painting, but I 
believe that the approach, with necessary modifications, is applicable to the other arts. 
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Art critics and teachers have, of course, been quite aware of the fact that a 
great deal of criticism consists in verbalized expressions of likes or dislikes and, 
in attempting to go beyond mere statements of personal preferences, they have 
tried to support their decisions by reference to ‘‘art principles’, asserting actually, 
or by implication, that such “‘principles” are independent of personal preferences, 
and hence form an objective basis for art criticism and the teaching of art.’ 

However, the proclaiming of “art principles” as a basis indeperdent of per- 
sonal preferences usually does not take into account (a) that such “principles” 
do not follow with necessity from the variety of paintings that have been, and 
are being, produced, and (b) that the acceptance, or rejection, of a set of “art 
principles” as the basis for criticism is clearly an act of choice or preference.‘ 

Upon closer inspection, “art principles” usually turn out to be generalized 
personal preferences, i.e. the criteria relevant to a particular kind of painting 
are blown up into criteria of alleged universal validity. For example, it has been 
asserted that because a painting is produced by means of lines and colours on 
a two-dimensional surface, paintings ought to be judged primarily in terms of 
their two-dimensionality, e.g. a painting which brings out the basically two- 
dimensional character of painting should be judged to be better than one that 
operates with the illusory effects of three-dimensional space. Now it is un- 
doubtedly true that a certain kind of painting, especially modern painting, is 
definitely and intentionally two-dimensional and should be judged accordingly, 
but there is also a great deal of painting which is clearly not two-dimensional (in 
intention and execution), and it would seem to me absurd to condemn all such 
paintings as bad for the sake of “art principles” that have been derived from a 
particular kind of painting. The same holds true, of course, for practically all 
other “art principles”, whether they are called “classical structure’’, ‘funda- 
mental precepts of picture plane” or similar names. 

If for the above reasons, and others that will be discussed presently, the notion 
of criteria which are valid for, and applicable to, all kinds of paintings is re- 
jected, what other possibility of critical comparison and evaluation is offered? 
Or should one accept the position that each work of art has to be considered by 
itself, since it is really incomparable with any other? The theory of the in- 
dividuality of every work of art has certain points in its favour, and I would be 
inclined to accept it (as opposed to universally valid criteria), if accepting such a 
position would not make societal art criticism practically impossible. For 
example, a teacher has to grade out of a given number of paintings produced by 


3 see for instance Erle Loran, Cézanne’s Composition, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1943, p. 
5, p. 1381. 

4 The latter point is of importance in regard to attempts to derive standards for art 
criticism exclusively from ‘‘ psychological laws’’, e.g. making fatigue of the eye a standard 
for the evaluation of paintings. Obviously, there are psycho-physiological limits of human 
perception, and one will readily admit that sub-liminal stimuli cannot be functional com- 
ponents of works of art; one will also agree that fatigue which results in mental or bodily 
harm can be generally designated as a disvalue. However, there are actually very few, 
if any, paintings which produce such extreme effects and, on the whole, prolonged concen- 
tration on any work of art makes some fatigue inevitable. Hence it would not seem useful 
to introduce as a general criterion an effect (fatigue) the disvalue of which would be agreed 
upon only in extreme and rare cases. 
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his students, some as “good” (A), others as “medium” (B, C), and others as 
“bad” (F), and while we sometimes might be inclined to agree that it is foolish 
to compare, select and grade paintings, we are all aware of the fact that under 
the prevailing system, comparison and grading must take place—and no teacher 
can grade all works of all his students as “‘A”. (The same applies, with modi- 
fications to members of a jury, et al.) 

It isan obvious and undeniable fact that at present, as the result of the histor- 
ical development of art within Western civilization, we are confronted with a 
wide variety of kinds, or styles, of painting. We are, or can be, familiar with 
the various historical styles of the past, and the contemporary scene comprises 
such different styles as Surrealism, American Regionalism, Expressionism, 
Sanity-in-Art, etc. These styles appear not only in works of art in museums and 
galleries, but they also present themselves as alternative goals to art students, 
thus confronting teachers with the problem of fair and relevant evaluation under 
discussion here. We are faced then with the very real problem of how to criticize 
fairly and relevantly such a wide variety, and the questions that arise could be 
formulated as follows: “Is it helpful to criticize Rococo art in terms of Ab- 
stractionism?”’, or “Can a landscape by Miro be criticized in terms of a landscape 
by Grant Wood, or vice versa?”’. 

Now it has been argued® that since a Miro landscape and a Grant Wood land- 
scape are both arrangements of colors and lines on a two-dimensional surface, 
they can, and should, be criticized in terms of the arrangement of colors and lines 
on such a surface. Aside from the fact that paintings are not merely arrange- 
ments of lines and colors, there are certain objections to the above argument 
which I should like to illustrate by the following analogy. Cows and whales 
belong to the genus “mammals” and they have in common the fact that they 
produce milk, but I believe that it will be readily admitted that it would not be 
particularly helpful to judge the whale a poor mammal, from man’s view-point 
of course, because it produces less milk than a cow. It would seem to me more 
helpful to evaluate the usefulness to us of a whale in terms of standards more 
relevant to its specific kind or class. 

I suggest then (1) that the variety of paintings be arranged in classes (i.e. 
kinds or styles), (2) that standards be worked out which are relevant to such 
classes, and (3) that paintings be criticized within their classes. 

The above suggestions rest upon certain assumptions which can be sum- 
marized as follows. (A) Very few people, if any, do actually perceive paintings 
in terms of lines and colors exclusively, but usually perceive colors and lines 
as colors and lines of some object or figure. The results of Rorschach tests 
make that point fairly clear. Also, there are relatively few paintings that are 
based exclusively upon color and line arrangements. Furthermore, as Arnold 
Isenberg has quite clearly pointed out,® the sharp distinction usually drawn be- 


5 see for instance Maurice Denis, ‘‘a picture . . . is essentially a plane surface covered 
with colors assembled in a certain order.”’ as quoted in Goldwater and Treves, Artists on 
Art, New York 1945, p. 380. 

6 Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘Perception, Meaning, and the Subject-Matter of Art.’’ Journal 
of Philosophy, 1944, vol. XLI, pp. 561-575. 
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tween naturalist, or representational, and non-naturalist, or non-representational, 
art is, when carefully examined, untenable. (B) A painting should not be con- 
sidered as a conglomeration of arithmetically added colors and lines which are 
isolable, but the colors and lines in a painting should be considered as components 
of acomplex whole. It would be a mistake to criticize and evaluate components 
with a disregard for the whole in which they function.’ 

From these assumptions it follows (1) that, for the purposes of criticism, 
paintings cannot be classified merely in terms of certain color and/or line ar- 
rangements, e.g. it would not be useful to establish a class of ‘“‘paintings-with-a- 
red-circle-in-the-center”, etc.; (2) that the criticism of a painting which in- 
volves an analysis of its components must always consider such components in 
terms of the function which they perform—aunless this is done it is implicitly 
asserted that all components in all paintings perform the same function; (3) 
that the criticism and evaluation of a painting cannot consist in a “‘checking off” 
of certain characteristics which determine to what kind, or style, a particular 
painting belongs, i.e. criticism cannot consist in a mere counting of class char- 
acteristics and in judging a painting that hasnine out of ten prescribed char- 
acteristics to be better than another painting which has only six. Obviously, 
the presence, or absence, of class characteristics is of importance for criticism, 
but a critical analysis and evaluation is not so much concerned with the presence, 
or absence, of characteristic components as with the consideration of the manner 
in which such components are arranged, organized and integrated, whether or not 
they are skillfully handled, etc. 

Organization, integration, skill, etc., then, are standards, but in using such 
general terms it must be emphasized immediately that this is not identical with a 
return to general and universal standards (of the sort criticized above), because 
the integration, organization, etc. displayed in a particular painting can only be 
judged in terms of standards that are applicable and relevant to the kind, or 
style, to which this particular painting belongs. The importance of judging in 
terms of standards of kinds, or styles, can easily be shown by selecting criteria 
that are quite clearly relevant to a particular kind only. For instance, the 
judgment that a Norman Rockwell is better than a Braque because the figures 
in the former painting are anatomically correct will be found inadequate, not 
because it is factually wrong, but because one is aware of the fact that the kind of 
painting of which Braque is an exponent is usually understood as not being con- 
cerned with achieving anatomical correctness. It would be perfectly admis- 
sable to say that one dislikes paintings with anatomically incorrect figures, or to 
reject non-naturalist painting in toto, but, I think it is helpful, for the purposes of 
societal criticism, to distinguish between liking, or disliking, of a kind, or a style, 
of painting and the judgment that a painting is well, or poorly, done in terms 
of its kind, or style. 

Similarly, on the relatively simple level of technical skill, e.g. the handling 

7 Since no sharp distinction between naturalist and non-naturalist painting can be drawn 
and since in naturalist painting the function of colours and lines cannot be described com- 


pletely independently from subject-matter (or ‘‘story’’), the term ‘‘component”’ as used 
here does not refer to colours, lines, etc. exclusively. 
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of pigment, it is not very useful to judge “skill” without qualifying it in terms of 
its appropriate kid, or style. For example, Mr. Kenyon Cox in his criticism 
of van Gogh, on occasion of the Armory Show, wrote that van Gogh was “. . . too 
unskilled to give quality to an evenly laid coat of pigment... ’*. To be sure, 
if van Gogh’s painting is judged in terms of Bouguereau, or Norman Rockwell, 
his treatment of pigment appears unskilled—but it is a platitude to point out 
that it would be silly to make the skill of Bouguereau the criterion for the skill 
of van Gogh. 

Equally unsatisfactory results can be expected if paintings are criticized in 
terms of lines and/or colors. For instance, the judgment that a Matisse is better 
than a Norman Rockwell because the colors of the former are better would, if 
stated in this manner, imply that there is one standard way of handling and 
combining colors, regardless of the function which colors and/or lines are under- 
stood to perform in different kinds, or styles, of painting. One would be driven 
to the conclusion that certain colors, or combination of colors, are better as 
colors, and I believe that it would be difficult to support such assertions 
on grounds other than personal preference. 

The same holds true for practically all cases in which paintings are judged by 
means of such general unqualified terms as organization, integration, coherence, 
etc.—in no case can a relevant judgment of the degree of coherence, etc. be made 
if one does not first specify what kind of coherence, etc., is relevant to the kind, 
or style, in question. Picasso’s Bombing of Guernica will appear disorganized 
if judged in terms of Grant Wood’s Stone City, etc., etc. Unless it is proven be- 
yond reasonable doubt that it is helpful to look for the same structure in both 
the Picasso and the Grant Wood, it seems futile to blame either for the lack 
of qualities with which they do not seem to be concerned. 

To use an analogy, performance of any kind can only be judged in relation to 
an assumed objective which is to be achieved; similarly, the value, or disvalue, 
for us of certain colors, lines, or ways of organization as components of a painting 
depends on whether or not they contribute to achieving for the painting what, in 
relation to performance, was called the assumed objective. Hence the most 
helpful evaluation will depend on finding an “objective” which is appropriate 
to the painting in question. The term “apperceived structure’”’ is suggested asa 
name for what, in relation to performance, was called an “objective.” The 
following paragraphs will clarify more fully what is meant by the term “ap- 
perceived structure”. It will suffice to say here that, according to the position 
taken in this paper, the “apperceived structure” of a painting, or a group of 
paintings, can never be determined with absolute objectivity; it depends on the 
expressiveness which a painting has to a percipient, or a group of percipients, and 
it may have to be worked out anew from time to time since it depends upon an 
agreement among a group of percipients."° 

For our purposes, the process of determining the relevant apperceived structure 

8 Kenyon Cox, The ‘‘ Modern” Spirit in Art, New York 1924, p. 15. 

9 I am indebted to Professor C. J. Ducasse for suggesting this term. 


10 see also H. Hungerland, ‘“‘Problems of Descriptive Analysis in the Visual Arts,” 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1945, vol. IV, pp. 20-25. 
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of a painting, i.e. the structure which will make the painting most apprehensible 
and hence will provide the possibility of achieving a greater amount of aesthetic 
satisfaction, is much the same as stating a working hypothesis concerning its 
apperceived structure. Such a hypothesis could be formulated as follows: 
“Tf we assume the apperceived structure of this painting to be ‘A’, then we shall 
be able to analyze it more relevantly and be in a position to gain more aesthetic 
enjoyment from it, than if we assume its appreceived structure to be ‘X’.” The 
question then arises of how a group of percipients can reach an agreement as to 
what is the apperceived structure most relevant to a given painting without 
immediately having recourse to purely personal preferences of one or the other 
of a number of possible apperceived structures. 

I believe that a way can be found by taking into consideration the results of 
investigations in the field of the psychology of perception and of gestalt psy- 
chology in particular. The results of such investigations seem to indicate that 
there are relatively stable patterns of gestalt perception which can be, and are 
being, shared by groups of people. I am not asserting that there is only one 
such pattern of perception (such as one “good gestalt” only), nor am I saying 
that such patterns of perception are unchangeable. These relatively stable 
patterns of perception are the result of habituation and they are culturally con- 
ditioned. In some cases it may require guidance or training to become aware 
of certain patterns, but once such patterns are grasped, phenomena which 
contain them are perceived in terms of such (acquired) patterns of perception. 
Patterns of this kind are operative in making so-called ambiguous forms more 
comprehensible. Illustrations of this process can be found in the text book 
examples of ambiguous forms where, after an initial hesitation, certain patterns 
are grasped and so-to-speak assert themselves for subsequent perception." 

I am, of course, quite aware of the tremendous difference between these very 
simple pictorial patterns and the great complexity of a painting. Nevertheless 
I believe that in a similar way, and with necessary modifications, paintings can 
be seen as containing patterns of perception in terms of which they can be ana- 
lyzed relevantly, i.e. analyzed in such a way that they become more apprehen- 
sible. Certain perceptual patterns have become quite conventionalized and are 
fairly widely accepted, e.g. there is now little argument about the relevance of 
painterly standards to Baroque art. 

In his Principles of Art History, Wolfflm worked out two different apperceived 
structures which are relevant to, and in terms of which, two different kinds of 
art—Renaissance and Baroque—can be criticized relevantly. Although some 
modifications may be needed, basically the two apperceived structures—linear 
and painterly—can be shown to be useful in terms of the working hypothesis 
formulated above. Since there are more than two kinds, or styles, of painting 
there is a need for working out additional apperceived structures in terms of 
which different kinds of paintings can be ordered and relevantly criticized. 


11 see for example: Victoria Hazlitt, Ability, New York 1926, fig. 5, p. 26; Herman F. 
Brandt, The Psychology of Seeing, New York 1945, fig. 18, p. 53. The same effect can be 
observed in the case of inscriptions where letters and background are almost evenly balanced 
in value. 
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Wolfflin, when describing his two classes “linear” and “painterly’’, tried to elu- 
cidate the difference between the two by saying that “the former represents 
things as they are, the latter as they seem to be”. He hastened to add that this 
distinction sounded “rather rough, and to philosophic ears, almost intolerable,!”” 
and so it does, but I think that it nevertheless serves to convey the general di- 
rection of two different apperceived structures, and thus helps to describe and 
clarify aims towards which components of paintings of different kinds can be 
understood to function. Once such a general direction has been established and 
agreed upon, one can proceed to investigate whether different formal organiza- 
tions can be distinguished within the limits of one apperceived structure. 

In its first formulation the apperceived structures appear to be rather vague 
but in the subsequent analyses Wolfflin succeeds in making these apperceived 
structures quite clear and specific by means of detailed investigations of the 
function which components perform in different apperceived structures. How- 
ever, such clarity and specificity is only possible and meaningful after the ap- 
perceived structure in which components function has been determined and 
described. It is, of course, most desirable that the description of an apperceived 
structure be made as precise as possible, but one should keep in mind that 
possibly a certain degree of vagueness may be inevitable here, as is the case with 
certain concepts in psychology which nevertheless prove to be helpful." 

12 Heinrich Wélfflin, Principles of Art History, New York 1932, p. 20. 


13 The theory expounded here is to be demonstrated ‘‘in action,’’ with examples, in a 
later essay. 


THE RELATION OF DANCE TO THE VISUAL ARTS 
BARBARA METTLER 


Space-consciousness and Personality. 


A human being is a force moving in time and space. The extent to which he is 
able to control the force of his movements in relation to time and space deter- 
mines the success of his actions. Success—meaning not superficial acclaim 
but satisfactory adjustment to environment—is necessary for the healthy growth 
of personality. Space-consciousness, like consciousness of force and time, is one 
of the factors which can contribute to this kind of success. 

Imagine what it would be like to be entirely without space-consciousness. If 
we wanted to go for a walk, we would be unable to measure the length of our 
step and so would stumble over every obstacle. Although trying to walk for- 
ward we might find ourselves walking backward, while our efforts to walk in a 
straight line might result in acurve. Our two feet might go in opposite directions 
since there would be no basis for their spatial coordination, and we could not even 
stand erect because the feeling of equilibrium is a feeling for our spatial relation- 
ship to the earth. Or imagine another situation: we wish to reach for a book 
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on the table. Having no feeling for the distance between ourselves and the 
table, our reach might fall short or extend beyond it. We should have a hard 
time grasping the book in our hand because its position, size and shape, which 
are pure spatial characteristics, would have no meaning for us. 

Such experiences cannot be disregarded as belonging to the world of night- 
mares. They are common occurrences to persons suffering from ataxic diseases 
in which lesions of the brain or spinal cord have destroyed motor coordination. 
The spatial deviations of the movements of ataxic patients are sometimes con- 
sidered significant in diagnosis and a machine records graphically the attempts of 
the patient to draw a straight line. 

The borderline between this type of diseased space-consciousness and the 
space-consciousness of a healthy person may seem well-defined, but it is not. 
Health and sickness have more in common than might be supposed. The range 
of acuteness of space-consciousness among so-called healthy persons is 
enormous, depending on the interaction of neuromuscular constitution and 
environmental influence. There are healthy persons whose clumsiness in spatial 
orientation appears almost ataxic under certain circumstances, as when they are 
confronted with the problem of learning a difficult new motor skill. The child is 
born with only a rudimentary space-consciousness which develops according to 
life experience. If unfavorable circumstances thwart or fail to encourage this 
development, clumsiness and feelings of inferiority will be the result. On the 
other hand, conscious cultivation can sharpen and refine space-consciousness 
until spatial orientation becomes an art. 


Movement Basis of Space-consciousness. 


Feeling for space comes through the movement experience of our own bodies. 
We sense the spatial qualities of objects because we have moved in relationship 
to them. We know that a tree is vertical because we have stood beside it, feeling 
in our own muscles the tension which is required to maintain the vertical position. 
We know it is tall because we have let our eyes run up the height of it and in- 
clined our heads to look to the top. We know it has thickness because we must 
walk around it in order to see it from all sides, and we know the trunk is rough 
because we have moved our hands over the bark. Even our knowledge that 
the leaves are green depends on movement: the movement of the accommo- 
dation eye-muscle used in focusing this particular color on the retina. 

The form of the tree is frozen movement, summarizing the life-movements of 
the tree. A hemlock growing in a thick forest where it comes into conflict with 
other trees has no lower limbs. A pine growing freely in an open meadow has 
wide-branching lower limbs sweeping the ground. A birch exposed to the north 
wind has branches only on its southern side. A little old fir is twisted and gnarled 
because it has battled with storms for over a hundred years on the top of a 
mountain. These various spatial forms have meaning to us only because we 
have experienced movements similar to those which created them. We have 
felt our own limbs cramped by a too-close environment; we have known free 
movement in unrestricted space. We have sometimes turned our backs to the 
wind and bent our heads against the storm. The more we have moved, the 
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more meaning spatial forms have for us. Consciousness of space in relation to 
our Own movements enriches the content of experience. 

Every body movement has spatial values which, in relation to its dynamic 
and temporal values, determine the form of the movement. Our awareness of 
these values is based on sensations arising in special sensory nerve endings 
located throughout the motor apparatus and in the organs of equilibrium in the 
inner ear. Movement sensations originating in the muscles, tendons, ligaments, 
joints, bones, cartilage and other tissues, are called kinesthetic. Those origi- 
nating in the inner ear are known as labyrinthine, after the bony chamber, the 
labyrinth, which encloses them. Kinesthetic and labyrinthine sensations, in 
combination with tactile, visual and other impressions, constitute the sense of 
space. Kinesthetic sensations make us aware of the spatial relationships existing 
between movements of various parts of the body. Labyrinthine sensations in- 
form us of the position of the body as a whole in relation to the earth. The 
labyrinthine organs include the semicircular canals, exquisitely designed little 
structures whose form clearly expresses their spatial function, each one of them 
being tilted according to one of the three fundamental planes of space: the 
vertical forward-backward plane, the vertical sideward plane, and the horizontal 

.plane. The organs of equilibrium are closely associated with, but not part of, 
thé organs of hearing, indicating perhaps that hearing was at one time in its 
evolutionary development more spatially significant than it is now. 

The sense of space is actually a synthesis of many types of sensory experience 
coordinated by the sense of movement. Second only to the sense of movement 
in spatial function is the sense of touch. Touch is like the outer aspect of kines- 
thesia, the former recording pressure from without, the latter recording pressure 
from within the body. The two senses, tactile and kinesthetic, work together in 
the evaluation of spatial realities. Suppose we close our eyes and move our 
hand over the surface of the table. It is our sense of touch which makes the 
contact between us and the table, registering the table’s tactile qualities, such as 
hardness and smoothness. But it is our sense of movement by means of which 
we judge the pure spatial qualities of the table: its length, breadth, thickness, 
height and shape. We evaluate its dimensions and shape by means of the 
movement sensations which we experience in moving our arm in relation to the 
table. If we make a large movement, we know the table is large. If we move 
in curved lines, we know it is round. 


Visual Experience of Space. 


Although the sense of touch is, next to the kinesthetic sense, our most im- 
portant sense in evaluating space, its range is limited, being confined to objects 
with which we are in direct bodily contact. A more comprehensive means of 
evaluating space is the sense of sight. Sight brings us into direct contact with 
objects not only in our immediate environment but also at considerable distance 
from us. Henri Bergson remarks on this unique quality of sight as follows: 
“A man born blind, who had lived among others born blind, could not be made to 
believe in the possibility of perceiving a distant object without first perceiving 
all the objects in between. Yet vision performs this miracle”. 
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It is interesting to note that, from an evolutionary standpoint, the so-called 
“higher” senses, hearing and sight, seem to be outgrowths of the “ower” senses, 
movement and touch. (It must be remembered that in this context higher and 
lower do not mean superior and inferior, but rather later and earlier evolutionary 
developments because, if the senses were to be compared as to their importance 
and indispensability, the lower would take precedence over the higher.) The 
sense of movement and its counterpart, touch, represent the only sensory equip- 
ment of some of the simpler animal forms. Higher up in the evolutionary scale, 
reactions to light and sound appear as ramifications of the sense of touch. The 
ear and eye seem to be specialized organs for the reception of certain types of 
tactile stimuli. Hearing is the perception of the stimulation of the ear drum by 
waves of air. Vision is the perception of the stimulation of the retina by molec- 
ular waves. To quote Bergson again: “Vision, having its origin in the stimu- 
lation of the retina by vibrations of light, is nothing else in fact but a retinal 
touch”. 

Vision performs the miracle of enabling us to perceive attributes of objects 
at a distance. In this it is unique among the senses. Although our sense of 
hearing and our sense of smell receive stimuli originating at a distance, they 
give us no direct information about the source of the stimuli. Close your eyes 
and listen to the ticking of a clock. You know it is a clock ticking only because 
you associate the sound with a visual (or tactile) image. If the clock is out of 
reach, you will have to open your eyes to verify the impression. 

The eye is able to bridge this gap in space between ourselves and distant 
objects because it is sensitive to light. Visual perception is entirely dependent 
on light, and we live in a world without visual significance until it is illuminated. 
Light, which originates in the sun, is reflected toward our eyes in various ways 
according to the nature of the material on which it falls. Our visual sense per- 
ceives the reflected light in the form of an image of the objects which have re- 
flected it. The eye thus perceives environmental objects only indirectly through 
the medium of light, and light itself is visible only on being reflected by some 
object. 

The eye is not the only organ which is sensitive to light. The entire surface of 
the skin has this same type of sensitivity. The following paragraph from 
Fritz Kahn’s Man in Structure and Function helps to clarify this point as follows: 
“Man has lost the hair coat of the animal; in place of it the skin has gained a new 
function. It has become an organ adapted to receive and to utilize radiation, 
for no higher organism has such direct relations with the radiant energy of its 
environment as man, whose nakedness is not a primitive condition, but the result 
of a long historical development from animal to man”. Among the important 
effects of light on the human skin which Kahn lists are these: reddening and 
tanning, elevation of blood pressure, stimulation of the phagocytes, increased 
muscular tonus and nervous activity, creation of vitamin D. 

These facts tend to strengthen the relationship between the organ of sight 
(the eye) and the organ of touch (the skin). The eye appears to be a highly 
specialized receptor for the radiation which the skin also utilizes. 

The eye’s peculiar sensitivity to light enables us not only to determine the 
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position, size and shape of things but also to experience color. Color is a quality 
of light. Each color we see represents a separate wave-length in the wave- 
trains of radiation which come to us from the sun. The skin is also sensitive 
to various wave-lengths (colors) of light: ultra-violet and infra-red light have 
very different effects on the skin. However, the experience of color as red, 
yellow, green, blue, etc., is uniquely visual. Aldous Huxley in The Art of Seeing 
characterizes the eye as Organ of Light. It is perhaps even more unique in its 
function as Organ of Color. 

Light, with its corollary color, is the essential element in vision, and yet the 
substance of visual experience is not so much light itself as that which is revealed 
by light. We are more conscious of the forms of objects than of the light which 
falls on them, although it is only through light and shade and variations in 
color that we are able to recognize these forms. The visual contact with our 
environment is thus peculiarly indirect. We are able to perceive distant 
objects without having direct physical contact with them, and it is actually not 
the things themselves we see but the light which falls on them. 

Perhaps it is this indirect quality of the visual experience which enables it to 
achieve a degree of intellectuality which other sensory experiences do not attain. 
The remoteness of bodily contact which is characteristic of vision tends to throw 
the emphasis on the psychological rather than on the purely sensory-motor as- 
pects of the experience. Intellectuality may either strengthen or weaken the 
vitality of a sensory experience, depending largely on the degree to which the 
particular sense has been cultivated in isolation or in relation to the other senses. 
The more completely vision is integrated with other sensory experiences, espe- 
cially the experience of body movement, the more will its tendency toward in- 
tellectuality strengthen rather than weaken its creative functioning. 


Spatial Elements of Movement. 


Integration of the visual sense with the sense of body movement can be 
achieved through a creative study of visual-motor expression. Such a study is 
based on a conscious experiencing of the spatial elements of movement. 

Every movement has definite spatial characteristics which may be perceived 
visually as well as kinesthetically. The most basic of these are position, direction, 
dimension (size, range or amplitude), and shape. These are relative, rather 
than absolute conceptions. The position of a moving body (or the direction, 
dimension or shape of its movement) has meaning for us only in relation to 
something. 

There are four basic types of spatial relationship: 1) relation of the movement 
to the surrounding space, 2) relation of the movement to points (bodies or 
objects) within the surrounding space, 3) relation of the movement to the 
earth, and 4) relation of the movement to the structure of the moving body. 
A movement may therefore be spatially defined as follows: 

1. In relation to the surrounding space, its position may be central, peripheral, 
background, foreground, top, bottom, side, etc.; its direction may be centrif- 
ugal, centripetal, from background to foreground, from side to side, top to 
bottom, etc. 
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2. In relation to points within the surrounding space, its position may be 
beside, behind, in front of, etc., and its direction toward, away from, around, 
over, under, etc. 

3. In relation to the earth, a movement may be vertical, horizontal, etc. 

4. In relation to the structure of the moving body, a movement may be forward 
if the front of the body is leading, or backward if the back of the body is leading, 
etc. 

Position. Whenever we move, our movements are partially determined by 
the position of the body at that moment. For instance, if our position is 
central (in relation to the surrounding space) our movements will be different 
than if it is peripheral. If we are standing beside a person we shall move dif- 
ferently than if we are standing behind or in front of him. In a horizontal 
position our movements will take a different form than in a vertical position. 
If we raise the arms overhead, turn the head to one side or stand on one leg, the 
movements which follow will take shape according to the position which we have 
assumed. 

Because the physical aspects of living are inseparable from the psychological, 
every position of the body is accompanied by a certain feeling. For example, 
the fact of being in a central position may create a feeling of power which would 
not be experienced in a peripheral position. Standing beside a person may 
make one feel comradely, whereas standing behind or in front of that person 
may establish an entirely different psychological relationship. The horizontal 
position is more passive in feeling than the vertical, unless the horizontal position 
is tense, in which case it may express discomfort. Raising the arms overhead 
may create a feeling of reaching upward, signaling to someone, exultation or 
despair, depending on the exact position of the various parts of the body. In 
the same way, turning the head to one side or standing on one leg may express 
any number of feelings according to the personality of the one who assumes the 
position. 

For each individual, every position of the body creates an individual feeling, 
and no two persons experience the same position in exactly the same way. 
However, there are certain general feelings embodied in every position which 
enable all human beings to understand each other through the language of 
movement. 

By moving consciously from position to position, trying to “‘sense’”’ the par- 
ticular feeling inherent in each, we can sharpen our sense of position and develop 
this aspect of our space consciousness. 

Direction. Every movement of the body follows a certain direction, and each 
direction is capable of awakening certain feelings. For example, when we move 
from the background into the foreground of a space, we may have feelings of 
growing self-importance which may be quite the opposite if the direction is 
reversed. In moving toward or away from a person or an object, we may have 
feelings of attraction or repulsion. Moving forward (with the front of the body 
leading) may have an advancing feeling in contrast to moving backward, which 
may feel like a retreat. 

Dimension. Movement has dimension (size, range, amplitude). It may 
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cover a large or a small territory. In feeling, it may be one-, two-, or three- 
dimensional. Its structural dimensions may be long or short, wide or narrow, 
thick or thin. Experiencing in movement contrasting qualities such as largeness 
and smallness, wideness and narrowness, awakens contrasting feelings such as 
freedom and restraint, boldness and reserve. 

Shape. The shape of a movement is basically either curved or straight, 
rounded or angular. Curved, rounded movements are more relaxed and natural, 
creating a feeling of harmony and well-being. Straight, angular movements 
require more control and create feelings of tension. 

Spatial elements of movement are experienced continually in everyday life. 
The position of our bodies changes constantly according to the nature of our 
activities; we stand up, sit down, raise the arms, turn the head and assume 
innumerable other positions during our work and play. The direction of our 
movements is dictated by necessity; we move forward in crossing a street and 
step backward to avoid a passing car. The range of our movements is large when 
reaching for a distant object and small when doing close work. We follow a 
straight path along the block, then change to a curved one when rounding the 
corner. 

All of these spatial experiences tend to remain on the unconscious level. 
Learning to experience them consciously enables us to make use of them cre- 
atively in both motor and visual expression. 


Elements of Visual Form. 


Line. Movement creates line. Every movement of the body traces a linear 
pattern in space which may be perceived visually. Line is a primary element of 
visual form. Everything we see has some linear quality which is the result of a 
movement impulse. The line of the hills which we see silhouetted against the 
sky has been created by once powerful movements of the earth’s crust. The 
winding river draws a sinuous line on the surface of the earth as it moves toward 
the sea. The line of a tree trunk is the result of the tree’s persistent movement 
upward toward the light. The lines of the human body have evolved through 
age-long movements of life, struggle and growth. 

Area. As the result of movement, a line may broaden out into an area. The 
line of the mountain ridge becomes the area of the mountain top. The line of the 
river widens into the area of the sea. The line of the tree trunk, continued into 
the branch and twig, becomes the area of the leaf. 

Volume. A space enclosed by areas becomes a volume. The areas of the 
mountain sides enclose the volume which is the valley. The walls of a human 
dwelling are built to enclose volumes in which to live. 

Mass. Through the action of some force, a volume may become a mass. 
The bowl of a valley may be slowly filled by the mass of a moving glacier. The 
volume created by the brink of a chasm may become a rushing mass of waterfall. 

Texture and Color. Line, area, volume and mass are the basic elements of 
visual form. Created as movement patterns in space, they have all the spatial 
characteristics of movement: position, direction, dimension, and shape. In 
addition, visual form has attributes of texture and color. The direct experience 
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of these qualities is limited to the skin and the eye and may be shared only in- 
directly by the kinesthetic sense. Nevertheless, insofar as the sense of move- 
ment forms the physiological and psychological basis for all the other senses, 
experiences of texture and color can have a movement feeling. 


Visual Expression. 


Learning to visualize the spatial patterns created by our own body movements 
and to feel the movement impulse inherent in every line we see integrates the 
sense of sight with the sense of movement and gives added vitality to both motor 
and visual experience. It may also be a starting point for visual expression. 

The spatial patterns created by a body moving in space may be transferred 
directly to graphic and plastic media. As we walk in sand or snow we cannot 
help leaving a visual imprint of our motion on the ground. The same ex- 
perience may become a consciously creative one if we devise various types of 
locomotion such as scuffing, jumping, creeping and rolling, for the purpose of 
producing unusual and interesting visual patterns. In the same way, if we stand 
in front of a large blackboard with chalk in one hand or both, rhythmic move- 
ments of the arms and body will create visual patterns which have free, organic 
form. The same freedom of movement may be employed on a smaller scale in 
working with charcoal or finger paints on a large piece of paper pinned to the 
wall or spread out on the floor. 

Any material may be used to express movement qualities in visual form. 
The line of a particular movement might be reproduced in string or wire, de- 
pending on its textural feeling. A movement having a feeling of area might be 
cut out of paper, or painted with the flat of the hand or a wide brush. A move- 
ment having a quality of volume might be reconstructed in paper, cardboard or 
cloth. A movement with a feeling of mass might be modeled in clay. 

Feelings of texture can be expressed both in movement and in visual media. 
Sandpaper, cotton, glass, textiles, etc., provide excellent materials for textural 
experiments which unite the creative functions of movement, touch and sight. 

Although movement itself is colorless, movement experience may have a 
feeling of color. This feeling should be cultivated on a biological rather than an 
intellectual-associational basis. Color is a quality of light, and we know that 
light has a direct effect on movement. According to human experience, light 
produces growth and expansion, whereas darkness (absence of light) results in 
restricted motion and decay. The fact that red is associated with activity and 
violet with repose has a physiological basis: the colors toward the red end of the 
spectrum require more tension on the part of the eye muscle in focusing them on 
the retina than the colors toward the violet end. It would be worthwhile to 
develop a theory of color psychology based on biologically founded sensory- 
motor reactions, to replace the currently popular theories which are less solidly 
founded on intellectual association. 


Body Movement in Relation to Spatial Environment. 


A living organism finds its relationship to its environment through move- 
ment. In the course of time its movements take on the spatial characteristics 
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of the environment and, reciprocally, the character of the surrounding space is 
influenced by its movement. An understanding of this natural exchange could 
become the starting point for a broad program of cultural development. 

The human being’s spatial environment begins with the clothes he wears and 
the objects he handles, continuing with the architecture of his houses and the 
plan of his cities to the landscaping of his countrysides. Only man among all the 
animals is foolish enough to refuse to adjust himself to nature’s outlines and to 
create an artificial environment which fails to express adequately his natural 
functions. For the sake of fashion, he often wears clothes and lives in houses 
that inhibit rather than encourage his natural movements, endangering his 
health and efficiency. 

A thorough knowledge of the spatial laws of movement enables us not only to 
adapt ourselves creatively to those aspects of our environment which are un- 
changeable, but also to shape our self-made environment in such a way as to 
encourage our creative life and growth. A body covering, whether it be a dress 
or a hat or a shoe, should follow the lines of the body in motion. Only in this 
way can it become a practical and visually satisfying form. A house exists for 
the purpose of sheltering moving human beings. The daily life movements of the 
family that lives in it should dictate its architectural forms. 

If a creative movement training were part of the educational program of our 
schools, we should learn to move about the world with less awkwardness and 
clumsiness. Clumsiness breeds disharmony and discontent. Lack of spatial 
orientation in the physical world can mean a warped outlook on life. If de- 
signers of clothes, tools, houses and cities had a greater understanding of body 
movement, they could take a positive role in the evolutionary process by shaping 
man’s environment to further his creative growth. 


Creative Dance and the Visual Arts. 


The experience of body movement raised to the aesthetic level becomes the 
art of dance. Dance is the integrating factor among all the arts. It is equally 
concerned with time and space, thus overlapping on the one hand the arts of 
sound (music and poetry) and on the other the arts of sight (painting, sculpture, 
architecture). 

A study of dance can be a powerful impetus to visual art expression. By 
releasing creative movement impulses, it frees the personality for all types of 
expression. By awakening the sense of space and cultivating it in a visual- 
motor direction, it establishes a functional basis for the creation of visual forms. 

Just as every sensory experience involves a movement impulse, every art con- 
tains an element of dance. The more consciously this element is cultivated, the 
more complete will be our art expression. 





WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
SOME APPLICATIONS OF KEPES’ LANGUAGE OF VISION 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


Of three possible ways of commenting on Kepes’ volume I shall choose the 
third. I shall not criticize the book for what it does not do, though on occasion 
that may be a useful, if thankless, task. Nor shall I attempt to make clear the 
intent of the author and then indicate ways in which I believe he has succeeded or 
failed in carrying it out. His point of view is in general that of a gestalt psy- 
chologist and I do not think that this type of psychology has as yet made suf- 
ficiently clear what its implications in the aesthetic field are to warrant such a 
procedure. For example, the statement that perception of color involves a 
sense of movement toward light may not be justified as yet by experimental 
evidence. What I shall attempt is to consider whether the language of vision 
here presented is capable, with appropriate modifications or additions, of ap- 
plication to fields other than painting, advertising, and photography, which are 
more particularly stressed in the book. Is that language useful in discussing 
sculpture and architecture, as well? For comparison, a water color or two will 
also be included in my discussion. 

For the applications I shall not select examples of extreme abstraction— 
Mondrian, Moore, Kandinsky; but rather some which are central in our mid- 
twentieth century American culture—Wright, Zorach, Marin. And I shall not 
assume the author intends to use too literally the words, language and vision, in 
his title. I take it he intends language to be a means of communication, and 
language of vision, a system of communication which is primarily, but not solely, 
visual in its means and meaning. 

The first task, then, is to state clearly, preferably in the author’s words, what 
this language of vision is. He writes, ““To-day creative artists have three tasks 
to accomplish if the language of vision is to be made a potent factor in reshaping 
our lives. They must learn and apply the laws of plastic organization needed 
for the re-establishing of the created image on a healthy basis. They must make 
terms with contemporary spatial experiences to learn to utilize the visual 
representation of contemporary space-time events. Finally, they must release 
the reserves of creative imagination and organize them into dynamic idioms, that 
is, develop a contemporary dynamic iconography.”’ The key phrases are, plastic 
organization, visual representation, and dynamic iconography. A word needing 
further preliminary clarification is plastic. The author says he uses it “to desig- 
nate the formative quality, the shaping of sensory impressions into unified, 
organic wholes”’. 

But before we can apply these basic concepts to the arts and artists named we 
must know what the author means by these terms in greater detail. Plastic 
organization, we are told, comprises both external and internal forces. Through 
the external forces the optical becomes the spatial, as, for example, color and 
light intermesh, varying in character with environment, or, as space varies with ~ 
the frame in the case of a picture, and with the position of the observer in the 
case of sculpture and architecture. Through the internal forces the spatial 
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becomes the plastic, these forces being both physiological and psychological in 
their nature. Space tensions would illustrate the former, the effects of closure, 
the latter. 

It seems to the present writer that this concept is clear when applied to 
photomontage, or to advertising or to painting, but that it needs rewording be- 
fore being applicable to sculpture and architecture. Let us take a specific aspect 
of the plastic organization, space. Kepes says, “. . . One experiences space when 
looking at an articulated two-dimensional surface mainly because one uncon- 
sciously attempts to organize and perceive the different sensations induced by the 
optical qualities and measures as a whole, and in so doing is forced, by the various 
qualities in their relationships to each other, and to the picture surface, to im- 
pute spatial meaning to these relationships.” In the case of sculpture I would 
suggest that volume be read for space, form for two-dimensional surface, object-in- 
space for picture surface, and voluminous for spatial. In the case of architecture, 
I would suggest that structure be read for space, construction-in-space for two- 
dimensional surface, construction-occupying-space for picture surface, and structural 
for spatial. 

Visual representation, likewise, is a term in need of supplementation, if not 
modification, before application to the arts of sculpture and architecture becomes 
possible. Kepes says, “...A visual representation of nature can be vital in 
human experience only if it becomes a nature form itself by reaching an organic 
quality, a plastic unity.” Since sculpture is created volume and architecture is 
construction, they are already in a sense nature forms and they reach vitality by 
presenting rather than by representing, visually, plastic unity. Thus en- 
larged, the effects obtainable by perspective, interpenetration, equivocal lines, 
and fusion of contours, now being exploited by the painter, may well be, at least 
by way of analogy, used by sculptor and architect. The author claims that the 
aim to be sought by the artist is that space construction on the picture surface 
which reaches plastic unity. We may say that in the case of sculpture, created 
volume in space, and in the case of architecture, constructed forms in space reach 
plastic unity. 

The end result to the observer who speaks this new language of vision is ap- 
preciation of the dynamic iconography of the art form, we are told. In terms of 
contemporary personality and way of life he understands how the artist, through 
the reorganization of form, moves to the reintegration of content and to the 
reorientation of form and content. 

Now for the application to the artists mentioned above. If we use the new 
language of vision can we better grasp the dynamic iconography of the works? 

In Fallingwater by Frank Lloyd Wright, note the result of nature and man 
working as kin, the craftsmanship apparent in the use and manipulation of 
materials, the continuities of areas, of in and out, up and down, of environ- 
ment convenienced for doing and thinking and being, of the precise and the 
unformed, of the opaque and the transparent, of the framed and the open, of 
the stable and mobile, of the heavy and the light, of the soft and the hard, the 
smocth and the rough, of the swift and the slow, of the exciting and the serene, of 
the flying and the falling; a house dynamically alive and iconologically contem- 
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porary. The theater, the museum, the revival has here yielded to a house for 
those who lead the free life of the present. 

In Mother and Child and in Torso William Zorach has tooled textured and 
colored stone, exploited surfaces, bulks, outlines, invited changes of position 
by the observer as he looks down at or around to or up toward, encouraged con- 
sideration of the timelessness of the immediate, the fluidity obtainable between 
intaglio and cameo, the continuity between mass and space—all with the result 
of a vivid realization of and participation in human experience. By presenting 
an aspect of life to which meaning is attachable the sculptor has ably employed 
dynamic iconography. 

In Sunset Marin reaches out and in, presenting an organized design that is at 
one time scientific in its accuracy and pantheistic in its implications, that presents 
movement from spaciousness to closure, from the linear to the planar to the glob- 
ular, from the chromatic to the aerial, from the solid to the atmospheric, from the 
pulsate to the unruffled. In Lower Manhattan note the ruthless drive of mechan- 
ical forces to achieve human purposes, the force of the obliques and the angles, 
the solution of solid and plane and line into space, breathless speed, grinding 
stops, clangor, hum, Sunday emptiness. 

The speaker who uses the language of vision as suggested in Kepes’ grammar 
is, I believe, able to express himself to his generation more clearly and signifi- 
cantly than if he attempts merely to moderize the language of the Renaissance. 
The exceptional in Renaissance form here becomes the usual, time and space are 
integrated with objectivity and plastic forms grow dynamic. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT 


In sending the Spring issue to press, we cannot refrain from a little mild re- 
joicing at signs of growth in the Society and Journal during the past few months. 
Our modest hope for ‘an enlarged Journal, enlivened with pictorial il- 
lustrations,’ is being realized. However, we still look forward to more and 
better illustrations (some in color), and to a still larger size, so that more material 
can be published, and more promptly. 

Much of the credit for the slightly improved financial condition of the Journal 
should go to Max ScuHoEn, whose retirement in May as Secretary-treasurer of the 
Society and Managing Editor of the Journal is regretfully announced. Dr. 
Schoen has devoted a great deal of thought, skill, and energy to the prosaic task 
of managing these business matters during the first two years after the A. S. A. 
took over publication. His successor will be Lynn D. Poot, Director of Public 
Relations at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Much credit is also due to the wise direction of C. J. Ducassr as President of 
the A. S. A. during this time. His recent appeal for sustaining subscriptions by 
institutions met with a response which is gratifying, not only for the financial aid, 


1«Editor’s Comment,’’ in the Journal for September 1945, p. 1. 
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but for its implied approval of the Journal so far. Thanks are warmly extended 
to our members and various officials in the following institutions, who enabled us 
to list them as Contributing Institutions: The Cleveland Museum of Art, Brown 
University, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Illinois, Western Reserve University, Oberlin College, William and 
Mary College, Smith College, Duke University, the University of Cincinnati, and 
others to be announced later. 

Meanwhile, the membership and subscription list have grown steadily, with 
special increase in foreign circulation. This is surprising in view of financial 
restrictions in most countries, and the straitened circumstances of their scholars 
and institutions. 

Late in 1946, several hundred complimentary copies were sent to individuals 
and libraries in many parts of the world. A few foreign scholars of reputation 
in aesthetics were invited to act as corresponding members, to keep us in touch 
with developments in our field in their countries. Those with whom arrange- 
ments for exchange of ideas are made will be mentioned in this and future issues. 

The response to these overtures has been encouraging. Enough communi- 
cations have already been received to warrant a new department of International 
News and Correspondence. It will appear whenever enough material is on hand. 

We have been especially pleased to receive a cordial response from scholars in 
France, and to learn of the establishment there of the Société Frangaise d’Esthé- 
tique and a Revue d’Esthétique. To both, our best wishes for success. 

As time goes on, we hope to establish active contact with leading workers in 
aesthetics and related subjects in all countries. But communication is still 
difficult. Many of our letters and copies of the Journal do not arrive. Some are 
returned because local regulations prevent their delivery. Nevertheless, our 
readers are invited to send in names and addresses of important foreign scholars 
and institutions. So far as possible, we shall send them complimentary copies of 
the Journal and invitations to correspond. Projects in view include translations 
and bibliographies in aesthetics, and visiting lectureships when possible. 

The Editor is under no delusion that perfection has been reached. Some 
friendly critics, when asked for frank comment, have replied that some of the 
articles in the Journal are too academic and professorial. This is probably true. 
Our only response is to ask the critics to write better articles for us themselves. 
Our slogan, borrowed from a well-known automobile, is “When better articles 
on aesthetics are written, the Journal of Aesthetics will publish them.” In the 
meantime, a medium for publication is being established and made available to 
potential writers. Articles, most of them unsolicited, are coming in from a great 
variety of sources; from remote localities and different fields related to the arts. 
The knowledge that the Journal exists, we are told, is encouraging research an 
writing. 

Persons whose interest is limited to the practice or concrete enjoyment of the 
arts are likely to consider all aesthetic theory somewhat dull and academic. A 
philosophic or scientific turn of mind is necessary for an interest in aesthetics. 
Hence the Journal has no great hope of interesting the majority of artists and 
art-lovers. It does wish, however, to provide steadily better fare for the person 
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who is willing to devote some intellectual effort to the task of understanding the 
arts and their place in human experience. 

Articles are especially wanted which stand midway in generality between the 
extreme abstractness of most philosophical discussion and the extreme con- 
creteness of most talk about art. We invite contributions with some factual 
ballast, through reference to specific works of art, artists, and aesthetic expe- 
rience; yet able to generalize about them in significant ways. A bridge may thus 
be set up between the particulars of art and the broad abstractions of philosophy. 
Pertinent controversy will always be welcome, along with constructive or de- 
structive criticism of the Journal’s policies and products. 

T. M. 
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1 Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, June 1946, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 256-266. 
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ciples.’? Essays in Reconstruction, ed. Ralph Russell, London 1946, Sheed & Ward, 
80-100. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar. ‘‘The Downfall of Oratory: Our Undemocratic Arts.”’ Journal of 
the History of Ideas January, VII, 3-34. 

Strout, A. L. ‘Some unpublished letters of J. G. Lockhart to J. W. Croker.’’ Notes and 
Queries March 9, CXC, 90-92. 

Sylvester, W. A. ‘“‘Segrais and Boileau.”” The Romanic Review April, XX XVII, 162-167. 

Talbert, E. W. ‘‘The Purpose and Technique of Jonson’s Poetaster.”?’ SP April 1944, 
XLII, 225-252. 

Templeman, William D. ‘‘Arnold’s The Literary Influence of Academies, Macaulay, and 
Espinasse.’”? SP January, XLIII, 89-92. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Newman’s Essay on Poetry.’’ John Henry Newman: Centenary 
Essays, ed. H. Tristram, Westminster, Md., Newman Bkshp. 178-200. 

Travers, S. ‘‘The Melodrama Satirized in Theatrical Parody.”” MLN May, LXI, 299- 
305. 

Trevino, S.N. ‘Bibliography: Phonetics.’? American Speech February, XXI, 63-66. 

Trilling, L. ‘The Life of the Novel.”” KR Autumn, VIII, 658-667. 

Ungaretti, Guiseppe. ‘‘Riflessioni sullo stile.’? Znventario Summer, I, ii, 11-17. 

Virtanen, Reino. ‘Scepticism and Dogmatism in Remy de Gourmont.’? MLZQ September, 
VII, 337-355. 

Vitier, Cintio. ‘El saber poético.” Revista cubana July-December 1945, XX, 64-69. 

Vittorini, D. ‘Il verismo italiano.’’ IJtalica December 1945, XXII, 161-165. 

Wadsworth, Philip A. ‘‘A formula of literary criticism from Aristotle to La Bruyére.” 
MLQ March, VII, 35-42. 

Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. ‘‘Poet and scientist.’”?’ Univ. of Kansas City Review Winter, 
XIII, 148-151. 

Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. ‘Poets, Test-tubes, and the Heel of Elohim.”? University of 
Kansas City Review Summer, XII, 272-277. 


e 
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Walcutt, C.C. ‘‘Critie’s Taste or Artist’s Intention.” University of Kansas City Review 
Summer, XII, 278-283. 

Walker, D.P. ‘The Aims of Baif’s Académie de Poésie et de Musique.” Journal of Ren. 
and Baroque Music June, I, ii. 

Warren, R. P. “‘A Poem of Pure Imagination (the Ancient Mariner).”” KR Summer; 
VIII, 391-427. 

Watkins, W. B. C. ‘Dr. Johnson on Imagination: A Note.’”’ RES April, XXII, 131-4. 

Watts, Harold H. ‘The Sense of Regain: a Theory of Comedy.” University of Kansas 
City Review Autumn, XIII, 19-23. 

Weiss, T. ‘“T. S. Eliot and the Courtyard Revolution.” Sewanee Review Spring, LIV, 
289-307. 

Whitmore, C. E. ‘‘Communication.”” JP May 9, XLIII, no. 10, 266-274. 

Williamson, George. ‘‘The Occasion of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’”? MP August, 
XLIV, 1-9. 

Wilson, H. S. ‘‘Gabriel Harvey’s Orations on Rhetoric.”” ELH September 1945, XII, 
167-182. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester’s A Session of the Poets.”” Rev. of Engl. Studies April, 
XXII, 109-118. 

Wimsatt, S. K., Jr. and Beardsley, M. C. ‘‘The Intentional Fallacy.’ Sewanee Review 
Summer, LIV, 468-488. 

Zink, S. ‘‘Poetry.”” Encyclopedia of the Arts (ed. D. D. Runes and H. G. Schrickel) 
N. Y., Philosophical Library, 761-765. 


II. Specific criticism of general theoretical interest: 


Armstrong, E. A. Shakespeare’s Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Association 
and Inspiration. London, Lindsay Drummond. 

Butler, E.M. The Direct Method in German Poetry. Cambridge Univ. Press, pp. 32. 

Connolly, Cyril. The Condemned Playground: Essays 1927-1944. N. Y., Macmillan, 
pp. 287. 

Flores, Angel, ed. The Kafka Problem. New Directions. 

Miles, Josephine. Major Adjectives in English Poetry, from Wyatt to Auden. University 
of California Press. 

Morgan, Charles. Reflections in a Mirror. Macmillan, pp. 225. (Collected essays.) 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Newton Demands the Muse: Newton’s Opticks and the Eighteenth- 
century Poets. Princeton Univ. Press, pp. 178. 

Orwell, George. Dickens, Dali and Others. Studies in Popular Culture. New York, 
Reynal and Hitchcock, pp. 243. 

Russell, T. W. Voltaire, Dryden, and Heroic Tragedy. Columbia Univ. Press. 

Shipley, J.T.,ed. Encyclopedia of Literature. N.Y., Philosophical Library,2vols. (Al- 
most exclusively historical surveys.) 

Starnes, DeWitt T. and G. E. Noyes. The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 
1604-1755. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, pp. 299. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. The Moral poetry of Pope. Newcastle upon Tyne, The Literary and 
Historical Society, pp. 32. 

Van Gelder, Robert. Writers and Writing. N. Y., Scribners, pp. 381. 


Articles 


Anderson, Quentin. ‘‘Henry James and the New Jerusalem.’’ KR Autumn, XIII, 515- 
566. 

Barrett, William. ‘Pilgrim to Philistia.”” (On K. Shapiro’s Essay on Rime.) Partisan 
Review Winter, XIII, 126-129. 

’ Baudelaire, Charles (tr. William Troy). “Madame Bovary.’ 
ber-December; XIII, 568-576. 

Baum, Paull F. ‘‘Chaucer’s Metrical Prose.’? JEGP January, XLV, 38-42. 


’ Partisan Review Novem- 
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Blackmur,R.P. “‘An Adjunct to the Muses’ Diadem: a Note on E(zra) P(ound).’? Poetry 
September, LXVIII, 338-347. 

Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘The Intimations of the Ode.” KR Winter, VIII, 80-102. 

Brower, Reuben A. ‘Beyond E. M. Forster.’’ Foreground Spring-Summer, I, 164-174. 

Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘Gay’s Mastery of the Heroic Couplet.’”? PMLA March, LXI, 
114-125. 

Cady, E. H. ‘‘The Neuroticism of W. D. Howells.”” PMLA March, LXI, 229-238. 

Cocteau, Jean. ‘‘Paul Valery.”? Partisan Review Winter, XIII, 124-125. 

Craig, J. D. ‘‘Counterpoint in English and Latin Verse.”? The Classical Review April, 
LX, I, p. 14. 

Ekfelt, F. KR. ‘‘The Graphic Diction of Milton’s English Prose. PQ January, XXV, 
46-69. 

Eliot, T.S. ‘‘Ezra Pound.’”’ Poetry September, LXVIII, 326-338. 

Farrell, James T. ‘‘History and War in Tolstoy’s War and Peace.’’ University of Kansas 
City Review Autumn, XIII, 24-33. 

Feibleman, James. ‘‘The Theory of Hamlet.” Journal of the History of Ideas April, VII, 
131-150. 

Fogle, R. H. ‘‘Empathic Imagery in Keats and Shelley.””, PMLA March, LXI, 163-191. 

Griffiths, G. Stewart. ‘‘The Form of Bacon’s Essay.’”’ English Autumn 1945, V, 188-93. 

Hampson, John. ‘Movements in the Underground—I.” The Penguin New Writing no. 27 
(London and N. Y., Penguin Books), 133-151. 

Hatcher, A. G. ‘Epic Patterns in Old French: a Venture into Stylistics via Syntax.”’ 
Word April, IT, 8-24. 

Herzog, George. ‘‘Some Linguistic Aspects of American Indian Poetry.’’ Word April, 
II, 82-83. 

Hoskins, Katherine. ‘‘Henry James and the Future of the Novel.’”? Sewanee Review 
January-March; LIV, 87-101. 

Houghton, Walter E. ‘‘The Meaning of Keats’ Eve of St. Mark.”” ELH March, 64-78. 

Irwin, W. R. ‘Satire and Comedy in the Works of Henry Fielding.’”?’ HLH September, 
XIII, 168-188. 

Jeffares, A. N. ‘‘The Byzantine Poems of W. B. Yeats.” Review of English Studies Jan- 
uary, XXII, 44-52. 

Kristeller, P.O. ‘‘The Origin and Development of the Language of Italian Prose.”? Word 
April, II, 50-65; cf. discussion, 84-85. 

Leoni, G. D. ‘‘O classicismo de Hugo Foscolo: notulas filologicas e esteticas.’’ Boletim 
da Sociedade de Estudos Filologicos (Sao Paulo), December 1945, I, 333-343. 

Lewis, Timothy. ‘‘Celtic Songeraft.’”’> MLR April, XLI, 131-143. 

Loeblowitz-Lennard, Henry. ‘‘Some Leitmotifs in Franz Kafka’s Work Psychoanalyt- 
ically Explored.”? University of Kansas City Review Winter, XIII, 115-118. 

Mainland, W.F. ‘An Example of Baroque Elaboration. MLR XLI, 298-305. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘Style and Structure in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales.’”?’ ELH 
March, 38-45. 

Moore, Olin H. ‘‘Realism in Les miserables.’”?> PMLA March, LXI, 211-228. 

O’Connor, W. Van.. ‘“‘Shapiro on Rime.” KR Winter, VIII, 113-122. ; 

Phillips, William. ‘‘Dostoevsky’s Underground Man.” Partisan Review November- 
December, XIII, 551, 561. 

Richman, Robert. ‘‘Alchemy on Poetry.’ Sewanee Review Autumn, LIV, 684-691. 

Roberts, J.H. ‘Vision and Design in Virginia Woolf.’? PMLA September, LXI, 835-847. 

Roberts, Morris. ‘‘Henry James and the Art of Foreshortening.’’ Review of English 
Studies July, XXII, 207-214. 

Savage, D.S. ‘Franz Kafka: Faith and Vocation.” Sewanee Review Spring, LIV, 222- 
240. 

Schorer, Mark. ‘‘Blake as a Religious Poet.’? Sewanee Review Spring, LIV, 241-249. 

Schwartz, Delmore. ‘‘Instructed of Much Mortality; a Note on the Poetry of J. 
C. Ransom.’”’? Sewanee Review Summer, LIV, 439, 448. 
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Short, R. W. ‘The Sentence Structure of Henry James.”? Am. Lit. May, XVIII, 71-88. 

Smith, Hallett. ‘‘The Art of Sir Thomas Wyatt.” Huntington Library Quarterly IX, 
(1-45-6). 

Starr, H.W. ‘“Gray’s Craftsmanship.”?’ JEGP October, XLV, 415-429. 

Stein, Arnold. ‘‘Donese’s Obscurity and the Elizabethan Tradition.”” ELH June, 98-118. 

Stoll, E. E. ‘“‘An Othello All-Too Modern.”?” ELH March, 46-59. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘Connoisseur in Chaos: Wallace Stevens.”? Partisan Review Winter, 
XIII, 83-94. 

Tintner, A.R. ‘The Spoils of Henry James.’? PMLA March, LXI, 239-251. 

Tyler, Parker. ‘‘The Impressionism of Marcel Proust.’?’ KR Winter, VIII, 46-54. 

Van Doren, Mark. ‘‘The Divine Comedy.’”’ Sewanee Review Summer, LIV, 349-395. 

Warren, Austin. ‘“‘The Mask of Pope.” Sewanee Review January-March, LIV, 19-33. 

Watson, M. R. ‘‘The Spectator Tradition and the Development of the Familiar Essay.”’ 
ELH September, XIII, 189-215. 

Williams, W.C. ‘Shapiro is All Right.’”’ KR Winter, VIII, 123-26. 


Motion Pictures AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anthologie du Cinéma. Paris 1946, Nouvelle Edition. 

Armoux, Alex. Du Muet au Parlant. Paris 1946, Nouvelle Edition. 

Benoit-Lévy, J. Les Grandes Missions du Cinéma. Montréal 1946, Parizeau. 

Kracauer, Siegfried. From Caligari to Hitler. Princeton 1946, Princeton University 
Press, pp. 400, 64 ills. 

Johnston, Eric. The Motion Picture on the Threshold of a Decisive Decade: Annual Report. 
New York 1946, Motion Picture Assn. of America, pp. 54. 

Newhall, Nancy. Edward Weston. New York 1946, Museum of Modern Art, distr. Simon 
& Schuster, pp. 36, 23 pls. 

Reinert, Charles, ed. Kleines Film Lexikon. New York 1946, W. S. Heinman & Co., 
pp. 424. 


Articles 


Ball, J. Arthur. ‘‘Quality in Color Reproduction.” Hollywood Quarterly October 1946» 
vol. II, no. 1, pp. 45-49. 

Beier, Carl, Jr. ‘‘A New Way of Looking at Things.’’ Hollywood Quarterly, October 1946, 
vol. II, no. 1, pp. 1-10. 

Boyer, Charles. ‘‘Advanced Training for Film Workers: France.” Hollywood Quarterly, 
April 1946, vol. I., no. 3, pp. 287-290. 

Caillet, Gérard. ‘‘Pour une Philosophie du Cinéma.”? Opéra May 1946. 

Cain, James M. ‘‘An American Authors’ Authority.”’ The Screen Writer July 1946, vol. 
II, no. 2, pp. 1-14. 

Cain, James M. ‘Just What is A. A. A.?”? The Screen Writer October 1946, vol. II, no. 
5, pp. 1-5. 

Fearing, Franklin. ‘‘The Screen Discovers Psychiatry.’’ Hollywood Quarterly January 
1946, vol. I, no. 2, pp. 154-158. 

‘Grierson, John. ‘Postwar Pattern.’’ Hollywood Quarterly January 1946, vol. I, no. 2, 

pp. 159-165. 

Hedges, Ruth B. See: Education. 

Knox, Alexander. ‘Acting and Behaving.”? Hollywood Quarterly April 1946, vol. I. no. 3, 
pp. 260-269. 

Koch, Howard. ‘The Historical Film—Fact and Fantasy.’”? The Screen Writer January 
1946, vol. I, no. 8, pp. 1-10. 

Laffay, Albert. ‘‘L’Evocation du Monde au Cinéma.’ Les Temps Modernes February 
1946, no. 5. 

Leenhardt, Roger. ‘‘Continuité du Cinéma Frangais.’’ America 1946, 2e Cahier. 

Leyda, Jay. ‘“‘Advanced Training for Film Workers: Russia.”” Hollywood Quarterly 
vol. I, no. 3, pp. 279-286. 
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Leyda, Jay. ‘‘Prologue to the Russian Film.’’ Hollywood Quarterly October 1946, vol. 
II, no. 1, pp. 35-41. 

Marion, Denis. ‘Les Films Américains de René Clair.”” L’Arche February 1946, no. 13. 

MacGowan, Kenneth. ‘‘A Change of Pattern?’’ Hollywood Quarterly January 1946, 
vol. I, no. 2, pp. 148-153. 

Morton, Lawrence. ‘‘The Music of ‘Objective: Burma’.’”’ Hollywood Quarterly July 1946, 
vol. I, no. 4, pp. 378-395. 

Nathan, Robert. ‘‘A Novelist Looks at Hollywood.”? Hollywood Quarterly January 1946, 
vol. I, no. 2, pp. 146-147. 

Nelson, Robert U. ‘Film Music: Color or Line?’’ Hollywood Quarterly October 1946, 
vol. II, no. 1, pp. 57-65. 

Nichtenhauser, Adolf. ‘‘The Tasks of an International Film Institute.’? Hollywood 
Quarterly October 1946, vol. II, no. 1, pp. 19-24. 

Painlevé, Jean. ‘‘La Technique Frangaise au Service du Cinéma.’’ La Marseillaise 
February 1946, no. 5. 

Phillips, James E. ‘Adapted from a Play by W. Shakespeare.”? Hollywood Quarterly 
October 1946, vol. II, no. 1, pp. 82-90. 

Pichel, Irving. ‘Character, Personality, and Image: A Note on Screen Acting.”” Holly- 
wood Quarterly October 1946, vol. II, no. 1, pp. 25-29. 

Pichel, Irving. ‘‘Seeing with the Camera.” Hollywood Quarterly January 1946, vol. I, 
no. 2, pp. 138-146. 

Ruch, F. L. See: Psychology. 

Sadoul, Georges. ‘‘Early Film Production in England.” Hollywood Quarterly April 1946, 
vol. I, no. 3, pp. 249-259. 

Sadoul, Georges. ‘‘La Crise du Sujet.’’ Poésie 46 January 1946, no. 29, pp. 90-94. 

Sadoul, Georges, ‘‘Le Documentaire et la Réalité—Le Cinéma-oeil et Robert Flaherty.” 
Poésie 46 February-March 1946, no. 30, pp. 97-105. 


Shaw, Robert. ‘‘Forms of Censorship.’? Hollywood Quarterly Januray 1946, vol. I, no. 2, 
pp. 199-210. (Censorship and restrictions applied to RADIO PROGRAMS.) 

Simonov, K. ‘‘The Soviet Film Industry.”” The Screen Writer June1946, vol. II, no. 1, 
pp. 17-31. 

Van Dyke, Willard. ‘‘The Interpretive Camera in Documentary Films.’’ Hollywood 
Quarterly July 1946, vol. I, no. 3, pp. 405-409. 


MusEumMs 


Howe, Winifred E. History of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Vol. II, 1904-1941. New 
York 1946, Columbia University Press, pp. xvi + 267, ills. 


Articles 


Cairns, Huntington. ‘‘The Art Museum and the Great Tradition.”” Museum News 
October 1946, vol. 24, no. 8, pp. 7-8. 

Constable, W. G. ‘Curatorial Problems in Relation to Conservation.’? Museum News 
November 1946, vol. 24, no. 9, pp. 6-8. 

Davis, Robert T. ‘‘Popular Teaching in the Art Museum.” Museum News February 
1946, vol. 23, no. 16, pp. 7-8. 

MacLeish, Archibald. ‘‘Museums and World Peace.’? Museum News June 1946, vol. 24, 
no. 3, pp. 6-8. 

Middeldorf, Ulrich. ‘‘Art Museum and University: Plan for Cooperation.”” Museum 
News January 1946, vol. 23, no. 14, pp. 6-8. 

Munro, Thomas. ‘‘The Art Museum and the Secondary Schools.’?’ Museum News March 
1946, vol. 23, no. 17, pp. 6-8. 

‘(Museum Trends.”” Art in America, October 1946, vol. 34, no. 4. Special Issue, articles 
by: Bartlett Hayes, Jr., Charles H. Edgell, David E. Finley, Grace L. McCann Morley, 
Monroe Wheeler, Perry Blott, William Milliken, Perry T. Rathbone, Alfred Neumeyer. 
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Sachs, Paul. ‘“‘Preparation for Art Museum Work.’? Museum News September 1946, 
vol. 24, no. 5, pp. 6-8. (Discussion of the above paper in Museum News, September, 
October, 1946, vol. 24, nos. 6 & 7, pp. 6-8.) 


Music anp MusiIcoLocy 
Books 


Barne, Kitty. Listening to the Orchestra. New York 1946, Bobbs-Merrill, pp. 299. 

Barraud, Jean. Réflexions sur la Musique. Paris 1945, Durand & Cie, pp. 65. 

Bauer, Marion & Ethel R. Peyser. Music through the Ages. New ed., New York 1946 
Putnam’s, pp. xiii + 632. 

Benson, Barbara E. Music and Sound Systems in Industry. New York 1945, McGraw- 
Hill, pp. xi + 124. 

Blesh, Rudi. Shining Trumpets: A History of Jazz. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf. 

Calvocoressi, Michel D. Mussorgsky. London 1946, Dent, pp. 216. 

Carpentier, Alejo. La Miusicaen Cuba. México 1946, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Colec- 
cidn ‘‘Tierra Firme,”’ pp. 246. 

Chase, Gilbert. A Guide to Latin American Music. Washington, D. C. 1945, Library of 
Congress, Music Division, pp. 274. 

Chase, Gilbert, ed. Music in Radio Broadcasting. New York 1946, McGraw-Hill, pp. 
xi + 152. 

Colles, Henry C. Essays and Lectures. London 1945, Oxford University Press, pp. 224. 

Davison, Archibald T. The Technique of Choral Composition. Cambridge, Mass. 1945, 
Harvard University Press, pp. 206. 

Elwin, Verrier and Shamrao Hivale. Folksongs of the Maikal Hills. London 1946, Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, pp. 410. 

Geissmar, Berta. Two Worlds of Music. New York 1946, Creative Age Press. 

Graf, Max. Composer and Critic: Two Hundred Years of Musical Criticism. New York 
1946, W. W. Norton, pp. 331. 

Graf, Max. Modern Music: Composers and Music of Our Time. New York 1946, Philo- 
sophical Library, pp. 320. 

Hadow, Henry. Music. (Home University Library), 2nd. ed. London 1946, Oxford 
University Press 

Horton, John. The Chamber Music of Mendelsohn. London 1946, Oxford University 
Press, pp. 65. 

Howard, John T. Our American Music. 3rd.ed. New York 1946, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
pp. xxii + 841. 

Koechlin, Charles. Gabriel Fauré. Transl. from the French: Leslie Orrey. London 
1946, Dennis Dobson. 

Leichtentritt, Hugo. Musica, Historia e Ideas. Transl. from the English: Floreal Mazia. 
Buenos-Aires, Mexico 1945, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, pp. 275. 

Licht, Sidney. Music in Medicine. Boston 1946, New England Conservatory of Music, 
pp. xx + 132. 

Lowinsky, Edward E. Secret Chromatic Art in the Netherlands Motet. Transl. from the 
German: Carl Buchman. New York 1946, Columbia University Press, pp. xix + 191. 

Mahler, Alma M. 8. Gustav Mahler: Memories and Letters. Transl. from the German: 
B. Creighton. New York 1946, Viking Press, pp. vi + 277. 

McPhee, Colin. A House in Bali. New York 1946, John Day, pp. 234, 42 pls. 

Morris, R. O. Introduction to Counterpoint. New York 1945, Oxford University Press, 
pp. 56. 

Nestyev, Israel V. Sergei Prokofiev: His Musical Life. Transl. from the Russian: Rosa 
Prokofieva. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf, pp. xxvii + 193 + xiv. 

Newman, Ernest. The Life of Richard Wagner: Volume four: 1866-1883. New York 1946, 
A. A. Knopf, pp. xvii + 729 + Ivi. 

Norman, Gertrude & Miriam L. Shrifte. eds. Letters of Composers: An Anthology, 1603- 
1946. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf, pp. xviii + 422 + xx. 
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Schrade, Leo. ‘‘Schweizer’s Aesthetics: An Interpretation of Bach.’’ In Albert Schweizer 
Jubilee Book. A. A. Roback, ed., Cambridge, Mass. 1946, Sci.-Art Publishers, pp. 
175-195. 

Salazar, Adolfo. Music in Our Time: Trends in Music since the Romantic Era. Transl. 
from the Spanish: Isabel Pope. New York 1946, W. W. Norton, pp. 367. 

Schillinger, Joseph. The Schillinger System of Musical Composition. New York 1946, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., two vols., pp. 1640. 

Strigham, Edwin J. Listening to Music Creatively. New York 1946, Prentice Hall, pp. 
xx + 479. 

Ulanov, Barry. Duke Ellington. New York 1946, Creative Age Press, pp. x + 322. 

Wagner, Friedelinde and Page Cooper. Heritage of Fire. New York 1945, Harper & 
Bros., pp. 225. 

Walter, Bruno. Theme and Variation: An Autobiography. Transl. from the German: 
James A. Galston. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf, pp. xi + 344 + xx. 

Weinstock, Herbert. Handel. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf, pp. xv + 326 + xliii. 


Articles 


Allen, Warren D. ‘‘Music and the Idea of Progress.’’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism March 1946, vol. IV, no. 3, pp. 166-180. 

Baudrier, Yves & Daniel Lesur. ‘‘Vers un Nouveau Romantisme.’”? Revue Musicale 
April 1946, 22nd year, no. 199, pp. 104-106. 

Beaufils, Marcel. ‘‘Vers un Classicisme Musical.’”? Revue Musicale April 1946, 22nd year, 
no. 199, pp. 90-95. 

Brelet, Giséle. ‘‘Musiques exotiques et valeurs permanentes de |’ art musical.’’ Revue 
Philosophique January-March 1946, vol. CXXXVI, nos. 1-3, pp. 71-96. 

Bukofzer, Manfred. ‘‘The New Nationalism.’”? Modern Music Fall 1946, vol. XXIII, 
no. 3, pp. 243-247. 

Bush, Helen E. ‘“‘The Recognition of Chordal Formation by Early Music Theorists.”’ 
Musical Quarterly April 1946, vol. XXXII, no. 2, pp. 227-243. 

Buszin, Walter E. ‘Luther on Music.’? Musical Quarterly vol. XXXII, no. 1, pp. 80-97. 

Chailley, Jaques. ‘‘Musique Frangaise.’”’ Revue Musicale April 1946, 22nd year, no. 199, 
pp. 96-103. 

Carapetyan, Armen. ‘‘The Concept of Imitazione Della Natura in the Sixteenth Century.” 
Journal of Renaissance and Baroque Music March 1946, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 47-67. 

Carter, Elliot. ‘‘Walter Piston.’? Musical Quarterly July 1946, vol. XXXII, no. 3, pp. 
354-375. 

Crosten, W. L. ‘Auguste and his Claque.’? Musical Quarterly April 1946, vol. XXXII, 
no. 2, pp. 215-226. 

Darmangeat, Pierre. ‘‘Musique et Renaissance.” Poésie 46 January 1946, no. 29, pp. 
94-8. 

Duey, Philip A. ‘Vocal Art in Antiquity.”” Musical Quarterly July 1946, vol. XXXII, 
no. 3, pp. 390-440. 

Gombosi, Otto. ‘‘Bela Bartok (1881-1945).’? Musical Quarterly January 1946, vol. 
XXXII, no. 1, pp. 1-9. 

Grew, Eva M. ‘The Creative Faculty.”? Music & Letters April 1946, vol. XX VII, no. 2, 
pp. 102-108. 

Grout, Donald J. ‘‘German Baroque Opera.’? Musical Quarterly October 1946, vol. 
XXXII, no. 4, pp. 574-587. 7 

Hatfield, James T. ‘‘Some Nineteenth Century Shanties.’’ Journal of American Folklore 
April-June 1946, vol. 59, no. 232, pp. 108-113. 

Helm, Everett B. ‘Italian Traits in the English Madrigal.”” The Music Revue May 1946, 
vol. VII, no. 2. 

Hibberd, Lloyd. ‘‘On‘Instrumental Style’ in Early Melody.”’ Musical Quarterly January 
1946, vol. XXXII, no. 1, pp. 107-130. 
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Hofmann, Charles. ‘‘Frances Densmore and the Music of the American Indian.”’ Journal 
of American Folklore January-March 1946, vol. 59, no. 231, pp. 45-50. 

Hughes, Charles W. ‘‘Music and Machines.’”’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
September 1946, vol. V, no. 1, pp. 28-34. 

Irvine, William. ‘‘G. B. Shaw’s Musical Criticism.’’ Musical Quarterly July 1946, vol. 
XXXII, no. 3, pp. 319-332. 

Kochnitzsky, Leon. ‘‘Questions of Style Today.’”? Modern Music Spring 1946, vol. XXIII, 
no. 2, pp. 89-94. 

Lautner, Joseph. ‘Religion and Music.” Shane Quarterly 1946, vol. VII, pp. 37-40. 

Leibowitz, René. ‘‘Une Musique Radiophonique.”’ L’Arche July 1946, no. 17, 

Leichtentritt, Hugo. ‘‘Music in Boston in the ‘Nineties’.’? Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library December 1946, pp. 367-380. 

Livermore, Ann. ‘‘Granados and the Nineteenth Century in Spain.’”? Music & Letters 
April 1946, vol. XXII, no. 2. 

Lloyd, LI. 8S. ‘‘The Myth of Equal-stepped Scales in Primitive Music.”” Music & Letters 
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REVIEWS 


Dewacrorx, Eucine. Drawings. With an Introduction Based on the Artist’s Journal by 

Kurt Badt. Oxford 1946, Bruno Cassirer, pp. 74, 37 ills., 9s. 6d. 

Because of its unpretentious title, this beautifully illustrated booklet risks being over- 
looked by potential readers who take a practical or theoretical interest in the principles of 
drawing and indeed of artistic representation in general. Mr. Badt bases his essay on Dela- 
croix’s journals, which represent one of our foremost modern sources of aesthetic insight, 
since they were written by a man who combined genuine pictorial vision with intellectual 
discernment and an awareness of the dignity of art. By elaborating some of Delacroix’s 
theses and by compensating for the inevitable one-sidedness which reflects the painter’s 
personal style in his theoretical assertions, Mr. Badt—himself a gifted sculptor and painter 
—clarifies some of the basic concepts which underlie the inarticulate wisdom of our studio 
jargon. 

Delacroix’s personality is outlined in a few rapid, well-directed strokes. Since the book 
deals with the Romantic painter par excellence, the emphasis on the rational lucidity, which 
springs from the passion of inspiration even in this artist, is particularly welcome. Here is 
a symptom of a renaissance which, this reviewer likes to believe, is about to awaken us from 
the pseudo-Romantic nightmare and to bequeath to the movie biographies of ‘‘colorful’’ 
artists the privilege of representing the creative process as a kind of emotional seizure. 

In a concise discussion of the nature and function of line, Mr. Badt presents valuable new 
material on two methods of drawing described earlier by Wélfflin as the linear and the 
painterly: the one which grasps objects through the outline (prendre par la ligne) and the 
other which primarily conceives the mass and uses the line for its representation (prendre 
par les milieux). This analysis could have been distinguished more neatly from another, 
even more important one, in which the calming and purifying character of ‘‘ornamental”’ 
line is contrasted with the vigour and dynamic richness expressed by the abrupt, irregular 
line which Delacroix cherished, thus following the tradition of Velasquez, Rembrandt, and 
and Rubens. Mr. Badt relates the two techniques to the traditional philosophical con- 
frontation of the boundless natural processes with the human mind’s need for static order. 

Now and then, the author’s tendency to think in pairs of exclusive alternatives rather 
than in degrees of continuous scales makes for the kind of stylized conceptual patterns 
which constitute a weakness of classical treatises. However, in the midst of our vast 
literature, which is so precise about trifles and so vague about essentials, Mr. Badt’s pene- 
trating concreteness sets a refreshing example. 

Rupo.tr ARNHEIM 


SHEWRING, WALTER. Art in Christian Philosophy. Plainfield, N. J., 1946, Sower Press, 
pp. 21. 
An excellent summary, primarily in the Thomistic terms in which, from the author’s 
point of view, the traditional ‘‘doctrine of art’’ has been most adequately focussed. The 
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essential features are these: art is nothing visible, but within you, as a kind of knowledge; 
art is an intellectual, not an emotional faculty. Art is a habit, i.e. disposition or aptitude, 
having to do with the making or arrangement of things, and as such to be distinguished 
from prudence, the science of well doing, in which it is the operation of the will that pre- 
dominates. The practise of an art is the limitation of its form in the artist’s mind; and the 
“‘truth” of the product is the measure of its likeness to this invisible pattern to which the 
work is ‘‘trued’’. Art is not a final end in itself, but a means, or utility; ‘“‘useful” that is to 
say, not merely in our current and restricted sense, but in the sense of serving the needs of 
the whole man, and in the same sense that philosophy can be called the most useful of human 
activities. Nothing, then, could be further from reality than to seek in the traditional doc- 
trine for evidences of any intention ‘‘to lift art into some region where means and purposes 
are transcended” (p. 13), any attempt to propound “‘the aesthetic and emotional riddles of 
an art for its own sake and a religion of the emotions” (F. S. C. Northrop, Meeting of East 
and West, p. 310) such as Whitehead must have had in mind when he thought it such “a 
tremendous discovery—how to excite emotions for their own sake”’ (Religion in the Making, 
quoted with approval by Herbert Read in Art and Society, p. 84). Whether or not a modern 
mentality can or cannot, will or will not, accept the traditional positions, they must be 
understood if we are not to falsify our whole interpretation of the traditional arts, primitive, 
mediaeval, Oriental; they must be understood if the history of art is to be taken seriously 
and not merely as an exercise in “‘appreciation’’. 

If art is thus a kind of knowledge, and the principle of manufacture (recta ratio facti- 
biliwm), it must also be remembered that the artist is a man, and as such responsible not 
only for the quality of what is made, but for the making of decisions as to what shall be 
made. It is obvious that not everything that can be made is for the advantage of man 
generally, and that there are applications of knowledge to methods of production which may 
be “‘profitable’”’ but for which the price to be paid in human values is far too high. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ ‘In this age of mechanization the human person is often no more thana highly de- 
veloped tool; a tool for labor—it may be, alas, a tool for war’ [Pius XII, 1939]. That is the 
nature of our civilization; and a few works of genius will not redeem it’’ (p. 20). 

So it is not with aesthetic riddles that Shewring is concerned; the state of the arts is only 
one of many symptoms of a cultural ‘‘sickness unto death”. His concern is not with the 
preservation of a status quo, but with the “‘restoration of those conditions in which the 
common arts can flourish,’’ that is, with the conditions of health rather than with the shapes 
of illness. For Shewring, of course, a state of health means the restoration of a “‘fully 
Christian life’’. That is doubtless true for the West; in other areas, the necessary trans- 
positions could easily be made (cf. the Pasha of Marrakesh, ‘‘We do not want the incredible 
American way of life; we want the world of the Koran’’); and there are probably many who 
would prefer to say that the health of mankind, and therewith of art, is bound up with the 
restoration of an ultimately metaphysical significance to life—of which one result would 
be that the sharp distinction of sacred from profane (to which the distinction of fine from 
applied art presents a close analogy) would be eliminated at the same time from the field of 
making and from that of doing. 

ANANDA KC. COOMARASWAMY | 


Stonrmsky, Nicotas. Music.in Latin America. New York 1945, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
pp. 374, $3.50. 

This book is particularly remarkable from several points of view. It is an entertaining 
book, the report of a skillful and expert observer, a fact-finding traveler to the countries of 
Central and South America. With humor, understanding and sympathy he describes to 
his readers the results of his investigation of the status of music in those regions of the 
world. But beyond this interesting reportage the book has prime importance as basic re- 
search of a new, so far hardly known object. 

It is a curious fact that until a few years ago the artistic aspirations and achievements of 
Latin America were ignored in the old centers of art, in Europe as well as in the United 
States. Especially in music it was quite generally assumed that composition in those 
southern countries was not worthy of serious study, had not yet produced something essen- 
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tially valuable, a message novel and weighty enough to be generally accepted as an enrich- 
ment of the literature of the art. Yet the available material had never been seriously and 
critically inspected. At this point Slonimsky’s new book performs an indispensable service 
by its collection of the material, its orderly presentation and description. No less than 
about three hundred Latin American compositions, mostly larger orchestral scores, were 
assembled by Slonimsky’s efforts at the Philadelphia Library, where they were neatly 
copied or reproduced in microfilm, thanks to the munificence of Mr. Edwin A. Fleisher, as a 
part of the extensive Fleisher Collection of Modern Music. 

At present we are witnessing an interesting evolutionary process in Latin American 
music, a process quite similar to what had happened a century earlier in Europe. As the 
romantic music of Germany and France reached its peak, it helped the rise of national 
schools of music in Russia, Poland, Bohemia and Scandinavia. All these countries had so 
far not been able to advance in music beyond the stage of their national folklore. Under 
the influence of the new Romantic Music they gained access to the international, European 
Romantic Music. For about fifteen years also Latin American music has proceeded from 
its stage of artistic infancy, primitive music, to the stage of adolescence, where to the na- 
tional folklore material the technique of international modern art is applied. 

Slonimsky’s aim in this book is a general survey of the vast field, extended over some 
twenty countries, prior to a critical estimate of the most remarkable works, which he leaves 
to a later effort. A vast amount of new information is thus presented to the reader in a 
pleasing, interesting form. 

There are essays describing the ‘‘Panorama of Latin American Music,’’ with its ‘‘Com- 
posers and Society,’ its ‘‘Artless Folklore,” the ‘‘Voices of the Jungle,’’ the primitive in- 
struments of the aboriginal Indians, inhabiting most of these countries in considerable num- 
bers and keeping their ancient tunes, dances and magic of music still alive. We are 
reminded of the fact, too easily forgotten, that the musical culture of Latin America is cen- 
turies older than that of North America. This does not mean that the new Latin American 
music is artistically so much in advance of what is now happening in the United States. 
But it means that the folklore basis of the southern music is more colorful, diversified and 
complicated than that of the North. Though southern folklore is very old, yet the system- 
atic‘‘art’’ of music in those regions is quite young, a product of the twentieth century. This 
new Latin American art music has its roots in the ancient Indian folklore, the African Negro 
music, the Spanish popular music, and to this mixture is applied a modernistic varnish, 
imported from French impressionistic music and the still more recent neo-classical objec- 
tivity of the Stravinsky and Hindemith type. 

The major part of the book is filled with a detailed report on the musical status of every 
country, from Mexico through Central and South America. From this review three coun- 
tries emerge as leading in musical achievements: Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. For each 
single country its general musical atmosphere is explained, its folklore, dances and instru- 
ments, its public institutions, schools, conservatories, opera performances, concert life, etc. 
This introductory essay is followed by biographical sketches of the country’s best known 
composers, with a list of their works. This plan, rigorously maintained for twenty different 
countries, results in a vast amount of useful and interesting information, most of which is 
completely new. The 220 pages filled with this information add up to a truly imposing and 
admirable achievement. Hardly any recent book on musical matters can compare itself 
with Slonimsky’s book as regards opening of new channels of international collaboration. 
This discovery of Latin American musical potentiality must inevitably help in arousing an 
interest in this young and vigorously growing music of the South. The cause of Latin 
American music will be strongly advanced by Slonimsky’s brilliant investigation, and its 
author has done a service to the art of all Central and South America for which all those 
countries cannot be too grateful. An appendix of thirty pages is devoted to a ‘‘dictionary 
of Latin American musicians, songs and dances, and musical instruments.’’ Numerous por- 
traits of the leading musicians and plenty of other pictorial material helps to stimulate the 
reader’s interest. 
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For a future critical history of Latin American music Slonimsky’s book will always re- 
main the cornerstone, the solid fundament, an achievement of perpetual value. 


Hueco LEICcHTENTRITT 


OrwWELL, Georce. Dickens, Dali and Others. New York 1946, Reynal and Hitchcock, pp. 

243, $2.50. ‘ 

Published in England under the simpler title Critical essays (Secker and Warburg, Feb- 
ruary 1946; second impression in May), the reviews and occasional papers here collected 
are, in the words of their American subtitle, ‘‘Studies in popular culture’’; but the culture 
they study and the criticism they make is social, political, and ethical rather than aesthetic 
or artistic. Mr. Orwell knows the difference. ‘‘As a rule,’’ he says (p. 57), “‘an aesthetic 
preference is either something inexplicable or it is so corrupted by non-aesthetic motives as 
to make one wonder whether the whole of literary criticism is not a huge network of hum- 
bug.”’ One of the best of these papers, ostensibly on Dali, is devoted to establishing the 
necessary distinctions. (P.178:‘‘One ought to be able to hold in one’s head simultaneously 
the two facts that Dali is a good draughtsman and a disgusting human being. . . . It should 
be possible to say, ‘This is a good book or a good picture, and it ought to be burned by the 
public hangman.’ ”’) In this volume there is little attempt to disengage aesthetic or artistic 
value for genuinely critical examination in its own terms; though there are many interesting 
aesthetic and artistic judgments, the real criticism here is primarily moral. The general 
point of departure is summarized at p. 200: ‘“‘Since about 1930 the world has given no reason 
for optimism whatever. Nothing is in sight except a welter of lies, hatred, cruelty, and 
ignorance, and beyond our present troubles loom vaster ones which are only now entering 
into the European consciousness. . . . The real problem is how to restore the religious atti- 
tude while accepting death as final. Men can only be happy when they do not assume that 
the object of life is happiness.’’ But in spite of its theoretically antihedonistic tone the 
book is full of a lusty gusto very exhilarating, if at times perplexing; Orwell rejects opti- 
mism not to embrace any current pessimism but only to keep robust a sanity almost ex- 
cessively exuberant. Common sense, only rarely a little too common, is the note of these 
essays, which range from a long six-part study of Dickens and society through treatments of 
the social aspects of various forms of more or less popular art (boys’ weeklies, crime fiction, 
picture postcards, P. G. Wodehouse, H. G. Wells), to partial but suggestive essays on Dali, 
Yeats, Kipling, and Arthur Koestler which contain the best thinking in the book. This 
thinking unfortunately never probes long at any depth, but it makes deep momentary stabs 
often with good effect. (Of Dickens, p. 56:‘‘No modern man could combine such purpose- 
lessness with so much vitality.’’ P. 155: ‘Kipling deals in thoughts which are both vulgar 
and permanent.” P. 138: ‘‘On the whole, human beings want to be good, but not too good, 
and not quite all the time.’’) One looks forward to a book by Orwell of more sustained, sys- 
tematic thinking and rather more careful writing; for he is manifestly capable of both. 
Meanwhile, this is very intelligent conversation. 

Craric LaDribRE 


NestyEv, IsraeL V. Sergei Prokofiev: His Musical Life. Translated from the Russian by 

Rosa Prokofieva. New York 1946, Alfred A. Knopf., pp. 193. 

The first full-length book on Sergei Prokofiev gives us a detailed chronicle of his musical 
career from student days in St. Petersburg, through the years of wandering in the U.S. A. 
and Europe after the Russian Revolution, to the final homecoming of the prodigal son in 
1932 and his eventual assumption of the mantle of Soviet artist. The author, described in 
the book jacket as a young Russian musicologist, also devotes several pages to Prokofiev’s 
musical style. As the book is intended primarily for the general reader, a searching analy- 
sis of the composer’s technique would be out of place;.Nestyev confines himself to the sim- 
pler aspects of the composer’s contemporary style, and as far as they go, his observations 
are informed and pertinent. 

It is apparent, however, that Nestyev is much more interested in matters that relate to 
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the cultural-political scene than in problems dealing strictly with musical material and 
technique. He takes great pains to show that Prokofiev during the fourteen years of his 
self-imposed exile not only endured the usual hardships of the modernist artist at the hands 
of a sensation-loving, cynical, and decadent bourgois-capitalist society, but that this so- 
ciety was gradually undermining the artistic integrity and vitality of the composer. A 
key figure in this world cf corruption, we are told, was Sergei Diaghilev, organizer of the 
famous Russian Ballet troupe, for whom Prokofiev wrote several ballet scores. Viewed in 
the light of ‘‘Soviet Realism’’, Diaghilev is portrayed as the embodiment of the art heresies 
of the day; a worshipper of beauty and form for their own sakes, a constructivist, 
a champion of ‘‘ultra-Left’’ modernism, he had in Nestyev’s opinion reached, along with 
such men as Stravinsky and Schoenberg “‘a cold impasse of perversion.’’ Even Diaghilev’s 
preference for the ballet over opera is explained as a rejection of the latter as being ‘‘too 
realistic and democratic a genre’’, from which we are allowed to infer that Diaghilev was a 
pro-Fascist at heart, and learn to our great amazement that to the Soviet musicologist even 
the musical forms have a political color. Nestyev also sees in Prokofiev’s neglect during his 
Paris domicile of the ‘‘orthodox’”’ sonata form in favor of ‘‘broken-up suite constructions” 
a tell-tale sign of the decline of the composer’s creative powers. Thus the musician’s return 
to his homeland is pictured for us as an escape from stagnation and threatening sterility. 
As evidence of the resurgence of Prokofiev’s artistic powers, the author simply resorts to 
statistics: ‘‘An examination of the figures,”’ he writes, ‘“‘will show that during the seven 
years between 1934 and 1940 Prokofiev composed almost one and a half time more than in the 
entire decade 1924-33 (twenty-seven Soviet works as against twenty ‘‘foreign’’)’’. Do we 
decern here the Soviet musicologist upholding the virtues of Stokhanovism? Even if the 
author had shown that the artistic merits of the composer’s Soviet output surpassed those 
of the foreign period, this would prove nothing about the relative merits of the political 
systems in question.! 

It is very instructive to learn what types of composition Prokofiev undertook after his 
return to Russia. By referring to the complete catalogue of the composer’s opera given at 
the end of the book, we note that his Soviet music falls into two main categories, which he 
himself classifies as ‘‘great music’’ and ‘‘lightly serious” or “‘seriously light’’. The former, 
intended for connoisseurs, includes such works as the piano sonatas, the Fifth Symphony, 
and possibly the operas in whole or in part. The latter, for the more or less uncultivated 
listner, includes children’s music (“Peter and the Wolf’’), numerous popular songs, military 
band pieces, patriotic cantatas (‘‘Alexander Nevsky’’) and ballets. Prokofiev has stated, 
however, that the composer should not acquiesce in the present ‘‘low”’ taste of the average 
listener, but, in view of the rapid growth of musical culture in the U.S. 8. R., he should an- 
ticipate a future audience capable of greater understanding. Ashe has putit:‘‘It is some- 
thing like shooting at moving targets.’’ This helps to correct 2 prevalent misconception 
that such works as the Shostakovich symphonies, or the recently performed Fifth Symphony 
of Prokofiev, are ‘‘ people’s music’’, and as such, indicate a considerably higher level of gen- 
eral musical culture than is extant in the U.S. 

Such works as Prokofiev’s ‘‘Cantata for the Twentieth Anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution”’, set to words of Lenin, Stalin and Marx, and patriotic and folkloristic essays (‘‘ Alex- 
ander Nevsky” and ‘‘ Zdavitsa’’) have a striking parallel in recent American scores by Aaron 
Copland and Randall Thompson, set respectively to words of Lincoln and Jefferson, and in 
the enormous production of symphonic suites utilizing hillbilly tunes, old New England 
hymn tunes and square dances. In the one case the music is State inspired, in the other it is 
inspired by the desire to win over the vast radio and concert audience whom the serious 
American composer has thus far failed to impress; but in both cases this sort of music is an 
appeal to naive patriotic sentiment and an evocation of those good old times of rural life, 





1 While some of Prokofiev’s major Soviet works are occasionally performed in this coun- 
try, his Parisian works (Le Pas d’Acier, L’Enfant Prodigue and the Third and Fourth Sym- 
phonies) are almost totally neglected. This also proves nothing about the quality of the 
two periods, and judgement must wait until a thorough comparison can be made. 
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when people had religion and sang folk songs and danced square dances. Perhaps one can 
speak here too of ‘‘shooting at a moving target,”’ only it seems to be moving backward. 

It should be mentioned that the book is translated into fluent and very readable English, 
and that it is provided with a complete index and some twenty odd musical illustrations 
from various periods of the composer’s creative activity. I believe, however, that musical 
quotations limited to some ten or fifteen measures, particularly when they are excerpts 
from a modern work, often result only in bewildering the reader, and that the inclusion of 
two or three complete pieces or sections would serve the purpose much better. 

ARNOLD ELston 


Burke, KennetH. A Grammar of Motives. New York 1945, Prentice-Hall, Inc., pp. 515, 
$5.00. 

Not the least of the difficulties in the way of a full understanding of Mr. Burke’s own 
motives, and an appraisal of their actualization in this book, is the discursiveness of his 
presentation, and his proclivity to a tangential use of language, to an exploitation of mar- 
ginal meanings. Such a style has made his book extraordinarily rich and suggestive, corus- 
cating with flashes of insight. But it has also obscured the central issues of his subject, 
and pushed into the background the logic of his position on these issues. 

This rich obscurity begins with the title itself, which contains an important ambiguity 
running through the book: “‘ grammar” as the elements of an art or science, and “‘ grammar”? 
as a study of the language in which the discipline is formulated. Burke explicitly declares 
his concern to be with the analysis of language, not ‘‘reality.”’ But it remains doubtful 
whether he has in fact clearly distinguished the two and successfully limited himself to the 
linguistic level. 

The subject of the book he describes as an answer to the question, ‘‘What is involved, 
when we say what people are doing and why they are doing it?’’ He is concerned with the 
‘basic forms of thought . . . exemplified in the attributing of motives.”” These forms he 
takes to be generated from five terms necessarily employed in any discourse about motives: 
act (what took place), scene (the situation in which it occurred), agent (the person or kind 
of person who performed it), agency (means or instruments used), and purpose. The ‘‘gram- 
mar”’ of motives is the study of the “‘purely internal relationships” among these five terms, 
“their possibilities of transformation, their range of permutations and combinations.” 
The resulting twenty combinations (some more important than others, of course), or ‘ratios’ 
as he calls them, provide Burke with the resources for his subsequent analysis of the attribu- 
tion of motive in philosophy, literature, and politics. 

The different philosophic schools, for example, are to be distinguished, he says, ‘‘by the 
fact that each school features a different one of the five terms, in developing a vocabulary 
designed to allow this one term full expression (as regards its resources and temptations) 
with the other terms being comparatively slighted or being placed in the perspective of the 
featured term.” Thusin his analysis realism features “‘act,’’ materialism “‘scene,’’ idealism 
“agent,” pragmatism ‘‘agency,’’ and mysticism ‘‘purpose.’? Burke’s treatment shares the 
obvious weaknesses of any such schematization; but it does at many points provide a fresh 
and illuminating perspective. 

More important than his specific findings is the rationale of his method, which he calls 
‘‘dramatism’’—the consideration of motives in a perspective developed from the analysis 
of drama. Underlying this choice of perspective is the conviction that the subject of moti- 
vation is a “‘philosophic one, not ultimately to be solved in terms of empirical science.” 
The physical realm can be dealt with in terms of motion, but the social realm requires treat- 
ment in terms of action or drama, which cannot be ‘‘scientific.’”’ 

On behalf of this familiar position Burke adds no new arguments, and, indeed, makes 
little effort to expound the old ones. An appendix dealing with ‘‘poetic realism” charac- 
terizes it as emphasizing that in the social realm ‘“‘mere correlation” is not enough. ‘‘Hu- 
man relations must be substantial, related by the copulative, the ‘is’ of ‘being’ . . . [and] 
there can be no ‘science’ of substance.’’ The issue involved here relates more closely to the 
conception of science than of interpersonal relations. It is easy to grant that these rela- 
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tions cannot be adequately dealt with in terms of Watsonian behaviorism, but there is 
surely no reason (or at any rate Burke gives none) to suppose that this exhausts the re- 
sources of empirical science when directed to a human subject-matter. There is only the 
bald assertion that ‘‘science is freed of philosophic taints only in so far as it confines itself 
to terms of motion and arrested motion. . . .”” The logical problems involved in the thesis 
of the ‘‘unity of science”? are completely ignored in favor of a quotation from a political 
journal interpreting the slogan as at bottom a plea for jobs for foreign scholars. And 
Burke’s insistence that the book itself ‘“‘is wholly scientist in its aims’’ is hardly credible 
when he indulges in journalistic attacks on animal experimentation as ‘‘sadistic’’ and serv- 
ing no useful scientific purpose. 

This essentially literary approach to scientific problems vitiates, in fact, the whole con- 
ception of a ‘‘grammar”’ of motives. It is questionable whether a grammar can be fruit- 
fully abstracted from the non-intellectualistic social and psychological determinants of 
discourse about motives. The present book is the first of a projected triad, of which the 
other two are to deal with the ‘“‘symbolic” and ‘‘rhetoric”’ of motives—the concrete expres- 
sion and operation in conduct of motivational discourse. In many places of this first book, 
‘‘rhetorical’’ and ‘‘symbolic’’ analyses in this sense are given (e.g., the relation between cer- 
tain theological concepts and the institution of money), and they are on the whole more 
valuable than the purely ‘“‘grammatical”’ analyses. For in fact the so-called internal trans- 
formations traced by Burke in motivational discourse are not strictly logical, but socio- and 
psycho-logical. The patterns of connection lie only in the extra-logical purport, and this 
must be dealt with in concrete empirical not abstract logical terms. Hence Burke’s ‘‘gram- 
mar’’ is often instead a thesaurus, displaying a range of meanings but providing no key 
other than an ambiguous overlap for their derivation from one another. Burke does, to be 
sure, characterize his analysis as ‘‘empiricist in that it must approach experimentally the 
ultimate problem of the relation between symbolic action and practical conduct... .” 
But this experimental approach is presumably relegated to the later books (to which, it 
must be said, we are justified in looking forward with great interest). For the present, he 
contents himself with explaining that ‘‘the demands of dramatism [are] the demands of 
human nature itself,’”’ and that he is concerned with “‘the basic forms of thought which, in 
accordance with the nature of the world as all men necessarily experience it, are exemplified 
in the attribution of motives.” 

The heart oi the matter is that for Burke ‘“‘human nature itself” and ‘‘the nature of the 
world as all men necessarily experience it’? can apparently be discovered dialectically. 
From a sociology of literature, metaphysics, and juridicial doctrines, Burke has insensibly 
moved to an ontology of the dramatic. Implicit in his version of ‘“‘the ways of homo dialec- 
ticus’”’ is also a version of nature and knowledge (‘‘poetic realism’’) itself dialectically 
grounded, and justified by the claim that only in this perspective can motive be made in- 
telligible. This claim is not in turn to be refuted dialectically, but will be met more and 
more adequately as the sciences of personality and interpersonal relations develop—sciences 
not in Burke’s sense of limitation to physical motions, but in the employment of procedures 
of observation and experiential control which are applicable to man as to the rest of nature. 

Burke’s book bears the dedication ‘‘Ad bellum purificandum.’”’ This avowal of motive 
crystallizes in a phrase the underlying confusion of logic and psychology, language and fact. 
‘*What we now most need,’’ he writes, ‘‘is to perfect and simplify the ways of admonition, 
so that men may cease to persecute one another under the promptings of demonic ambition 
that arise in turn from distortions and misconceptions of purpose. With a few more terms 
in his vocabulary of motives, for instance, the rabid advocate of racial intolerance could 
become a mild one; and the mild one would not feel the need to be thus intolerant at all. 
And so human thought may be directed towards ‘the purification of war’... .’’ Changes 
in our vocabulary of motive may indeed be desirable. But it is dialectics with a vengeance 
to localise our problem in these changes rather than in the personal and social patterns of 
which the vocabulary of motive is the instrument and expression. 

ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
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Grar, Max. Composer and Critic. New York 1946, W. W. Norton and Co., pp. 331, $3.75. 

The instinctive action of genius is enhanced by the aesthetic reflection of the intellect. 
Everywhere in the inner workshop of the masters of music we face their search for aesthetic 
truth. To find it, the creative musicians of all times loved, in the words of Mozart, to 
study, to speculate and to reflect. Some of these masters formulated their musical beliefs 
within the bounds of professional criticism; others wrote essays and treatises on the various 
problems of their art and craft. Regardless of the form in which their thoughts are ex- 
pressed, the statements of composers remain an important source for the understanding of 
the origin and the growth of their music. 

Of special interest in the recently published study, Composer and Critic by Max Graf, is 
the author’s investigation of critical writings by such masters as Schumann and Weber, 
Berlioz and Wagner, and by Debussy at the turn of our own century. Moreover, Dr. Graf 
deals historically with the main trends in musical criticism during the last two centuries. 
He gives an account of musical aesthetics which strongly influenced the course of musical 
creation and the practise of performance. He shows the age-old struggle between prescrip- 
tive theory and the original work of tonal imagination. Such a book was needed: what mat- 
ters in the gradually expanding musicological literature is the unveiling of new aspects, the 
assembling of material which contributes to our understanding of historical development. 

Max Graf is admirably qualified to undertake the task of criticising musical criticism. 
To him, thinking about criticism is really a return to his own professional roots and life 
work, to the scene of Vienna when it was still the capital of the musical world, and where the 
music critic, Dr. Graf, played the productive role of a generous interpreter rather than of a 
chastising judge. Now it is from the watchtower of a long life’s experience that Dr. Graf 
draws a vivid picture of the critical task and defines its rights, duties and inevitable limita- 
tions by historic examples from the age of reason to our own day. The author’s personal 
account links three generations. He knew the most memorable of all music critics, Ed- 
ward Hanslick: the man who escaped the normal fate of his profession—oblivion—and who 
in some distant future might still emerge as the true victor in his fight against Wagner’s 
Teutonic Theater of supermen and demons. 

Even where Dr. Graf had only the contact of an historian with critics and composers of a 
more remote past, his chapters suggest an intimate comprehension, a dealing with living 
substance rather than with bygone theories. This perhaps points to the finest quality of 
his book: it is a human book, replete with warmth and wit, and is carried by a readiness to 
understand and therefore to forgive human weakness. Does Dr. Graf forgive too much? 
It seems that the author euphemistically skipped the present sorry state of his profession, 
placing his hope on a better future where ‘‘life and art are the common property of all.” 
But in the atomic age, it might be wise to hope and build rather than to accuse and to assail. 

FREDERICK DoRIAN 


WerceE. Naked City. New York 1945, Essential Books, pp. 246 with photographs, $4.00. 
Kertesz, ANDRE. Day of Paris. Ed. by G. Davis. New York 1945, Augustin Publisher, 
pp. 148, photographs, $6.00. 

Two books of photographs prove anew that the art or non-art of photography like that of 
the movies still defies all aesthetic definitions. Kertesz and Weegee each portray one city, 
Paris at the one hand, New York on the other. Their approaches are astonishingly dif- 
ferent, even more different than the cities themselves are and ask for. To reduce it to a 
brief formula: Weegee’s work represents the climax of visual reporting; Kertesz approaches 
his topic as a painter whose tool is not the brush but the camera. In spite of these con- 
tradictory concepts, however, there is a common denominator, the camera. It gives to 
Kertesz’s visual realizations the story slant and to Weegee’s reportage an impressive pic- 
torial value. In both books the photographs are accompanied by captions which should 
arouse the envy of every copywriter. 

The interest in the subject matter of Weegee’s photographs is so tremendous, its value as 
a social document so overwhelming—the fires, murders and the sudden death, the opera 
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scenes and the Bowery, Coney Island scenes and shots from the slums so manifold in their 
moods, that one is first inclined to overlook the specific beauty of visualization. The stark 
pictorial values, however, come out if one concentrates on individual photographs; almost 
all of them represent subtle compositions in black and white besides their story interest. 

One wonders why Keriesz’s Paris pictures impress us so much as being eminently Latin 
and architectural. Without trying to read any forced interpretation into these photo- 
graphs, we are immediately compelled to think of the most structural of French painters— 
from Poussin to Utrillo. Certainly, the purpose of visualization and the elementary concept 
of these painters and of the master of the Avant-Garde photography are entirely different. 
They are as different as their media, and their means of realization are: brush and camera. 
And yet, the similarity is striking. The atmosphere of Paris is caught, the typical subjects 
from Montmartre to the Rive Gauche, from the Champs Elysées to the Flea Market are 
there. How differently are they mirrored here, compared with the reflections in the eyes 
of the Impressionists, although equally pictorial. 

PavuL ZUCKER 


Hamann, Ricwarp. Geschichte Der Kunst. Photo-reprint, New York 1945, Mary 8S. Ros- 
enger, pp. 968, 1110 illus., $10.00. 

General surveys on the history of art always suffer from the impossibility of condensa- 
tion of the inexhaustible material on a few hundred pages. This is true for all publications 
of this type whether they attempt it from a scientific point of view like Elie Faure and Rein- 
ach or on a more popular level like Gardner and Stites. Therefore the photo-reprint edition 
of a general survey which represents the German scientific concept of the last two decades 
in popularized form is, as a kind of supplement, not superfluous. Richard Hamann’s 
Geschichte der Kunst deals only with the art of the Christian era, but it is still comprehen- 
sive enough to succumb to the fallacies of the tremendous task of telescoping. We disagree 
with almost all his evaluations: for instance, Scandinavian architecture of the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries takes three times the space of English architecture of the same 
centuries in his survey; French classicism and Romanticism, the sixth part of the space 
devoted to the German art of the same period, etc. But nevertheless there is a typical Ger- 
man thoroughness and ability for abstract categorization of the material which should be a 
valuable help in organizing the material presented by equally condensed renditions in the 
English language. 


PauL ZUCKER 


WaterMAN, THomas Titeston. The Mansions of Virginia 1706-1776. Chapel Hill, The 

University of North Carolina Press 1945, pp. 456, illus. 

Kitnam, Waiter H. Boston after Bulfinch. An Account of its Architecture, 1800-1900. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press 1946, pp. 114, ill. on 32 pl., $3.50. 

Two books on American architecture show the continuously increasing interest of arch- 
aeologists, art historians and architects in the American past. The topic makes the‘‘Man- 
sions of Virginia’’ the more interesting book since these relics of the earlier stages of English 
settlement in America are artistically and historically more worthwhile studying than 19th 
century Bostonian architecture. © A considerable number of 18th century mansions in Vir- 
ginia arestill well preserved, partially even with their original interiors. Thumbing through 
this survey with its excellent photographs one is again and again astonished at the compass 
of this civilization and general cultured taste which finally culminated in Mount Vernon. 
The author in his thorough study has especially emphasized the English example, retracing 
some of the Virginian mansions to actual English models and more of them still to the study 
of the great English architectural books of the 18th century, from William Salmon’s Pal- 
ladio Londinensis to Colin Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, from James Gibbs’ Book of 
Architecture to William Adam’s Vitruvius Scotticus, ete. During all three Georgian periods, 
the English influence prevailed over all other European stimuli. And yet, the typical Geor- 
gian facades, layouts, details, and interiors of the Virginian mansions breathe a typical 
American flavor, a phenomenon too complex to be explained merely as ‘‘simplification.”’ 
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The historical research of the author is more than careful; the documents comprise not 
only letters of the time, quotations from Pepys’ Diary and other literary background, but 
even account books from plantations as far as they refer to building costs, ete. The histori- 
cal material is integrated in such a way that the reader learns not only about this chapter of 
American architecture, but he becomes familiar with the general taste of the time. The 
architectural achievement of Jefferson can hardly be understood without this study which 
shows how far Palladio and the great English designers of the 18th century have influenced 
the American architects of this period before Jefferson. Again and again one is astonished 
at the refined taste and the general cultural level so commonly found among Virginian 
squires and architects. 

The architectural world of George Apley and H. M. Pulham is definitely less interesting 
and artistically less valuable. If the author of Boston after Bulfinch has to be reproached 
for something, it is only the lack of absolute evaluation of the architectural works he is 
dealing with. Obviously local patriotism has made him somewhat tolerant. It cannot be 
denied that after Charles Bulfinch and Asher Benjamin, to name only the most important 
masters from the beginning of the 19th century, the Greek revival in Boston became rather 
stale like everywhere in the Eastern states. The Greek revival that had begun with great 
enthusiasm actually as a spiritual movement, had become a textbook style. Correctly the 
author states that the best work of the Greek revival lay in country and suburban mansions 
and churches. 

Even with the greatest amount of tolerance it is hardly possible to appreciate artistically 
the so-called American Gothic in its Boston examples. Boston had grown from 61,392 in 
1833 to 161,429 in 1854, the Back Bay had been filled out, and what has meanwhile become a 
sociological definition was then a subject of real estate. And that happened while Ameri- 
can and Victorian Gothic were in full swing. The author distinguishes carefully between 
American Gothic, the earlier period, and the following straight Gothic in the Upjohn man- 
ner, actually Victorian Gothic and ‘‘North Italian Gothic’”’ under the influence of John 
Ruskin. From our viewpoint, all these nuances appear to be merely shades of a rather pale 
eclecticism, artistically not to be compared with the power and force of the earlier Greek 
revival. The Romanesque style of H. H. Richardson at the end of the 19th century gave 
Boston some of its feebler examples. Unfortunately it stimulated architects less gifted 
than Richardson to a flood of gloomy mediaevalism. After Richardson’s death, architec- 
ture in Boston became an object of mere fashion; ‘‘French style’’, Charles F. McKim’s 
Renaissance and even the beginnings of Louis H. Sullivan’s pre-Functionalism paralleled 
and relieved each other. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology found its teachings 
realized in the surrounding streets. 

The author of Boston after Bulfinch may be correct in stating that ‘‘at both the beginning 
and the end of this chronicle the city’s architectural position was supreme and unquestioned 
in the nation,’’ but only from a sociological and economic point of view. Artistically, the 
great works of American architecture in the 19th century have not been executed in Boston. 
Kilham is all the more right stating that in contrast to a mere change in fashion an American 
style will never be in evidence, ‘‘as long as people lack definite religious and political con- 
victions and particularly as long as philosophy fails to catch up with runaway science.” 
The learned and interesting study of Walter H. Kilham must be considered a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of American taste under certain specific sociological conditions 
rather than as an evaluation of real works of art. 

Pau. ZUCKER 


Srarr, NatHan C. The Dynamics of Literature. New York 1945, Columbia University 

Press, pp. viii + 123, $1.50. 

“‘This book,” writes the author, ‘“‘aims to develop the faculty of making judgments about 
literature . . . It makes no claim to new and startling theories; rather it attempts to reaffirm 
certain basic principles which give strength to literature ....” 

A reading of the book completely confirms its negative aim; it contains no ‘‘new or start- 
ling theories.’? However, its fulfillment of the stated positive purpose is questionable. 
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This for two reasons: its ideas and terms are too recondite for the beginner; it is too obvious 
and diffuse for the experienced reader. The former will do better with such old standard 
guides to appreciation as Fairchild’s An Approach to Literature or Nielson’s Essentials of 
Poetry; the latter will prefer to seek his derived lights from originals, going, for example, 
directly to Arnold for the principle of ‘the best that has been thought and said in the world”’ 
rather than to the present work with its echoing ‘‘man knowing and realizing himself at his 
best.” 

If this book succeeds it will be with an in-between reader, one who has read quite a bit 
but has thought and felt little and flounderingly about the meaning or worth of his reading. 
Perhaps one should wish for such a reader a more inquiring and less pronunciative statement 
of literary value; nonetheless one could recommend the work to him as a genuine introduc- 
tion to disciplined literary experience. 

One point of interest the book does have for the professional or scholarly reader. It is 
in observing how the author, while apparently making a virtue out of having nothing to do 
with “‘startling theories’’ and in intending no ‘‘treatise on aesthetic,’”’ nonetheless follows a 
very positive aesthetic stand. The position—already indicated in the title, The Dynamics 
of Literature—is principally that of pragmatism. However, there is a large admixture of 
organic idealism. 

Typical statements of the pragmatic view are such as these: ‘‘... . the basic satisfac- 
tions of literature are dynamic.”’ (p.2) ‘‘.... literature is a powerful instrument... .” 
(p. 22) ‘‘The works of the most highly endowed writers are in themselves guides to con- 
duct ....” (p.°22) 

Typical idealistic or ‘‘organic’’ pronouncements are the following: ‘‘The work of art, 
however, is more than the sum of its parts . . . it springs from the harmonious combination 
whereby divers faculties unite to produce one common good.” (p. viii) ‘Literature... 
gives us the sense of enrichment.”” (p.21) ‘‘....the author... created his work so that 
the reader recognizes organic form.”’ (p. 31) 

Besides such aesthetically traceable principles, which, however valid, gain nothing in 
their admixtured restatements, the reaffirmations which make up the work are chiefly of the 
moral and uplift cast—‘‘in the larger sense,’’ according to the author. Among the necessi- 
ties of literature is ‘“‘elevation of spirit’’. (p. 25) ‘‘The close communion of author and 
audience will depend”’ finally ‘‘upon the strength of his belief in man himself.” (p. 93) 
‘To his work the author must bring an ardent faith in the dignity of manasman.”’ (p. 115) 

The most basic of the principles which are reaffirmed seems to be the principle that ‘‘the 
values which underlie literature are the values of life itself, translated into terms of imagina- 
tive persuasion.”? (p.2) This view is certainly neither new nor startling; but neither is it 
an eternal verity. ‘‘Ardent faith’’ and spiritual affirmation have certainly inspired great 
literature, but so too have honest doubt, bitter disillusionment and intense misanthropy. 
The spirit of negation has given us some not inconsiderable literature. It too has given 
“strength to literature’. The theory of this book cannot allow it and it is therefore em- 
pirically short. 

BERTRAM E. JESSUP 


BLANSHARD, FRANCES BrapsHAw. Retreat from Likeness in the Theory of Painting. New 

York 1945, Kings Crown Press, pp. 116, $1.50. 

Perhaps a third of the works of art exhibited in a contemporary exhibition are of a more 
or less abstract kind, but maybe not more than one out of a hundred visitors is willing to 
accept ‘‘form for form’s sake’’ as the primary objective of art. This disquieting contrast 
between the general point of view and the trend of aesthetic evolution away from likeness 
becomes better understandable for its reasons after the reading of this brief but compact 
analysis. If it took 2500 years to overcome the theory of likeness amongst the great 
thinkers, how firmly and by what powerful instincts must it be engraved in the mind of 
“‘man” in general? With the disclaim of any reference to outside visual impressions, ab- 
stract art has established a ‘‘Copernican revolution” in the arts. For the historian this 
revolution represents, however, an evolution, the evolution of the idea of likeness. ‘‘The 
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purpose of this study is to trace the stages of this retreat (of likeness), to follow the move- 
ment of thought from the disciples of Zeuxis to the apologists of abstract art.”’ The writer 
does not discuss why likeness is such a powerful factor in creation and judgment, and this 
reduces the philosophical and psychological interest of the study. In the manner of a doc- 
tor’s thesis it takes the problem as such for granted and proceeds to survey the different 
theories. From Plato’s rejection of art as a ‘‘twice removed” copy of truth over the spectre 
of “‘composite likeness’? haunting all classicist epochs and embodied in the theories of 
Aristotle and Reynolds, to the concept of inward creation as promulgated in Plotinus and 
Schopenhauer, this gradual ‘‘retreat from likeness” is ably traced and interpreted. This 
analysis serves as an evaluation of the claims of abstract art, drawing epistemological con- 
clusions from the discussed theories, in which the thesis of abstract art is recognized in so 
far as it demonstrates ‘‘that form is the indispensable element in a painting.”” Anant from 
a mole hill—but which artist in his approach to art would be convinced by logical arguments 
anyhow? One therefore is better off with the main part of the book which demonstrates 
the amazingly slow process with which theory gained insight into the act of creation, the 
experience of form, and the interpenetration of both. And one may add here another 
thought: the occasionally amazing discrepancy between theory and practice, as can be seen 
in Greek art, which certainly was not concerned with likeness as its primary objective dur- 
ing its classical period. 

The study moves halfway between a historical and a typological approach, its method 
defended by the writer on page 3. By the word “‘retreat’’ is indicated that we are dealing 
with a gradual process, while the chapters rather deal with different forms of interpretation, 
the representatives chosen from antiquity and the 18th and 19th century. This may satisfy 
the reader who wishes to learn about some basic attitudes toward art, but not the histori- 
cally thinking observer. We would gainmore insight into what Aristotle calls the‘ physis”’, 
Goethe the ‘‘entelechy,’’ of the idea of likeness by a more strictly historical treatment. To 
bring together under the title ‘‘the artist as mystic,’’ Plotinus and Schopenhauer may eluci- 
date the mystical concept of art but not ‘‘the retreat from likeness” in a temporal sense such 
as the title suggests. There exists a connection between the typological and the historical 
treatment. Reynolds would never have found theoretical justification for his own eclectic 
“‘type”’ without knowing the ‘‘composite beauty”’ theory of Bellori (and Raffael Mengs), nor 
would Schopenhauer have taken a ‘“‘mystic”’ attitude without being steeped in the thoughts 
of German Romanticism. The type defines himself in contact with and in opposition to a 
historical tradition. 

However, to do justice to the writer, what there is on historical reference is correctly 
stated. Only in the discussion of ‘‘symbolism”’ as a step toward abstract art, the important 
role of Gauguin as a transmittor from art to literature and vice versa is not mentioned. The 
bibliography seems to indicate that the author has not used Lionello Venturi’s and Julius 
von Schlosser’s books on the history of art literature. Their use would have been greatly 
to the advantage of the book. In general, the contributions of art historians to the field of 
aesthetics have been overlooked. Thus to the problem of ‘‘ut pictura poesis,’’ only an 
article by W. G. Howard from 1909 is quoted, while the important essay by Rensselaer Lee 
under the same title in the Art Bulletin (XXII, 4 (1940) p. 197) would have contributed 
much. Panofsky’s classical study ‘‘Idea’’ dealing with the problem of inspiration and 
concept in the history of the visual arts is likewise missing. Yet in general the bibliography 
is well selected and useful. 

The name of the 16th century writer on art, Lomazzo, is consistently given as Lamozzo, 
and there are a few more misspelled names to be noted: p. 97 footnote 5, ‘‘Rebay”’ not ‘‘Re- 
pay’’; p. 99 footnote 69, ‘“‘Rottluff”’ not “‘Rattluff”’; p. 104, ““Woelfflin” not ‘“‘Woelflin”’. 

The book can be recommended for its worthwhile theme and for its informed and clear 
presentation. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
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AESTHETICS IN FRANCE 


In Paris on May 31, 1945, the International Association for the Study of the Arts and Re- 
searches Relative to the Science of Art resumed activity under a new name: the French Society 
of Aesthetics (Société Francaise d’Esthétique). This ended five years of silence, in the course 
of which it had lost several of its most eminent members, including Victor Basch, Henri 
Focillon, Valentin Feldman, and Paul Valery. Now, under the direction of CHartes Lao, 
ETIENNE Sourrau and Raymonp Bayer, the Society intends to form a study center where 
aestheticians, philosophers, psychologists, and historians can meet with artists, to think 
together about problems related to art in general and each art in particular. Projects of 
the Society include a series of monthly lectures, publication of a review, and establishment 
of groups of studies led by specialists in each art. Headquarters are in the Institut d’Art 
et d’Archéologie at 3, rue Michelet, Paris VI. 

M. Lato has kindly sent to the Journal programs of several of the meetings which the 
Société has been holding monthly, beginning with that of December, 1945. Meetings have 
been held in the An{phitheatre Turgot at the Sorbonne. Each of the mimeographed pro- 
grams, sent to members in advance, contains an abstract of the principal talk with suggested 
questions for discussion. Some of the topics and speakers are as follows: ‘‘On Musical 
Creation,’’ by Mare Pincherle; ‘‘Graphological Study of Original Prints,’’ by Jean E. Ber- 
sier; ‘‘ Imaginary Worlds: Delirium and Fiction,’’ by G. Poyer; ‘‘Dramatic Transposition,”’ 
by Georges Jamati; ‘“‘The Situation of the Dance,” by Pierre Tugal and Guillot de Rodes 
(with 2 program of dances, which were afterwards analyzed and discussed) ; “‘ Initiation into 
Cinematographic Vocabulary,’’ by Georges Damas; ‘‘Film Analysis,” by Jean Leviron; 
“Tnitiation into Cinematographic Form and the Realization of a Film,’”’ by Pierre Gerin. 

In response to letters from the Editor of the Journal, friendly replies were received from 
Officials of the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique. The following passages, in translation, will 
be of interest to our readers: 

From M. Cuarues Lato: ‘I thank you cordially for sending the Journal of Aesthetics 
for June. Unfortunately it reached me, with your letter, too late for me to be able to send 
in a message of sympathy to your annual convention in Chicago, as I would gladly have done 
in the name of the French Society of Aesthetics, of which I am president for three years. 
Your Journal seems to me to be of great interest. I congratulate you on having known how 
to create an instrument for work which is indispensable for the reflections of artists and 
philosophers of art who have the scientific spirit. I am much honored with your proposal 
to be its correspondent, and I accept very willingly. We hope to launch shortly in Paris a 
Revue d’Esthétique like yours, which will be the organ of the French Society of Aesthetics. 
But this will not be before next year. Journals and societies must certainly establish con- 
tact as closely as possible . . . . lam sending you my recent book, L’Art prés de la Vie (Paris, 
Vrin, 1946); I shall be happy to know your journal’s opinion of it. Please remember me 
cordially to the members of the Congress of Aesthetics of 1937 of whom you have given me 
news. Here the war has made us lose our President Basch (savagely assassinated, with his 
wife, by Frenchmen, alas!), the historian Focillon (died in the United States), the young 
Feldman (shot by the Germans), etc. M. Baumgarten (who was preparing a third Congress 
of Aesthetics at Budapest for 1940) survives (but his mother is dead of hunger). As for me, 
I am ‘honorary’ professor, in retirement. M. Souriau has succeeded me as professor of 
aesthetics at the Sorbonne.” 

From M. Raymonp Bayer: “It is with very great pleasure that I have just received your 
Journal of Aesthetics. The number came to me unfortunately after a rather long delay, 
for Iam no longer at Caen, but have been for four years at the Sorbonne in Paris as professor 
of philosophy .. . . Keep me in touch with your future activities; I shall not fail to answer 
your call .... We are now starting a Review of Aesthetics, and the French Society of Aes- 
thetics will commence its publication in 1947 at the University Presses of France (Alcan); 
also a collection of texts and essays on aesthetics. Finally I have much gratitude for the 
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thought that you wished to list me as a Corresponding Member of the American Society, and 
I shall be extremely pleased to have you do so. I thank you personally, my dear colleague, 
for your fraternal sentiments. Do not hesitate to address us on any occasion when we 
might be useful.” 

From M. Errenne Sovurtav; ‘Thank you for your kind letter, and for the copy of the 
Journal of Aesthetics, which reached me in excellent condition. I shall be very happy to 
receive the Journal, and also to count as one of the corresponding members of the American 
Society for Aesthetics. I appreciate this honor keenly, and I will gladly seize every oppor- 
tunity to show you how much interest I attach to being thus in contact with those in your 
great country who devote themselves to the studies to which I am devoted. I hope also, 
as do Lalo and Bayer, that we shall be able to establish a cordial exchange of views between 
our two societies; and to keep in touch with each other’s work. For our part, we hope for 
great intellectual profit from it.” 

Sanpor BAUMGARTEN, whose address in Budapest was given us by M. Lalo, writes as 
follows (in part): ‘‘Your Journal of Aesthetics reached me in perfect condition. Only to 
peruse it rapidly I felt that it will suggest to me many thoughts not related for once with 
food orfuel. It was very kind not to forget a scholar in this part of Europe. Iam grateful 
too for your idea of listing me as a corresponding member of your Society. I suppose you 
may find some interest in my reviewing a book or two. In case I can find some calm and 
balance, I shall perhaps send you a shorter article on a problem of values. I think too that 
I could serve the common cause in writing about American books in Hungarian reviews. 
(No need then to translate my bad English into a tolerable one!) So I should be much 
pleased to get works about aesthetics, history of art or literature .... Here life begins 
slowly anew. The publishers try to do their best, but the public has no money left to buy 
books. Reviews mixing politics with belles lettres are thriving better. Criticism is 
mainly on Marxian lines.... I myself wrote an essay about the aesthetics of the modern 
spirit; the booklet should appear—if the gods allow it—in a few weeks. Your compatriots 


did a splendid work here. They founded an excellent library where many of us pass happy 
hours. Thanks for that too!’ 


MAX DESSOIR 


Various rumors have been in currency about the fate of Max Dessoir, dean of German 
aestheticians. Some said he had fled to Denmark; others, he had been killed by 2 bomb. 
Recently a young American, serving with the Military Government, Mr. R. B. Browning, 
made a pilgrimage to Kénigstein to visit the house in which Stefan George had once lived. 
He found few traces of the poet but discovered Professor Dessoir and his wife, both alive 
and active, fortunately, though in distress. 

Max Dessoir, formerly professor in the University of Berlin, had been emeritus since 
1936. In 1940, after the publication of his Die Kunst der Rede, Joseph Gébbels, minister 
for propaganda, paid him the compliment of forbidding him further public utterances, 
printed or spoken. Later, when the doom of Nazi power was drawing near, the Gestapo 
put him on the list of prospective victims to be eliminated in the final purge of the German 
intelligentsia. In the meantime Dessoir had lost his home and property in the bombing of 
Berlin and had found a refuge in Kénigstein. There he still lives with his wife, Susanne 
Dessoir, once a singer of international fame. The couple is confined to a small room and 
not only deprived of the amenities of civilization but suffering from lack in the bare neces- 
sities of life, food and clothing. 

Neither war and Nazi persecution nor Germany’s present predicament have broken 
Professor Dessoir’s strength and vitality. His latest work, Buch der Erinnerung (Spring 
1946), has been a literary success. The first printing was soon exhausted, but paper short- 
age has so far prevented a new edition. An invitation to return, extended to him by the 
Russian-controlled University of Berlin, was declined by Dessoir. But he hopes to be of 
help to the bewildered academic youth by giving guest lectures in the universities of Frank- 
furt and Marburg. 
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On February 8, 1947, Max Dessoir will be eighty years old. All those who wish to honor 
him and, at the same time, assist him in carrying on his work and upholding faith and cour- 
age may send contributions to the Max Dessoir Fund, collected by the undersigned. Those 
who wish to send CARE packages or 11 pound gift parcels directly may address them to: 
Max Dessoir, (16) Kénigstein im Taunus, Altkénigstr. 28, Gross-Hessen, U. S. Zone, 
Germany. 


Hetmvut Kunn 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Editor warmly endorses Professor Kuhn’s plea for aid to Max Dessoir. Everyone 
in the field of aesthetics should be glad to help and honor the distinguished founder and 
former editor of the Zeitschrift fur Asthetik; author of Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissen- 
schaft and many other important works. We rejoice in his long life, in spite of adverse 
conditions, and wish him many more fortunate years. 


IN BRIEF 


Carrot C. Pratt of Rutgers University, one of the founders and first trustees of the 
A.8.A., is staying on as professor of psychology at the University of Ankara at the request 
of the Turkish Education Ministry. He was the first visiting professor sent to Turkey 
under the cultural cooperation program of the Department of State. 

LIoNELLO VENTURI, now in Rome, will act as Corresponding Member of the A. 8. A., 
contributing articles to the Journal. 

Complying with requests from the U.S. State Department, the Journal of Aesthetics has 
gladly given permission for several of its articles to be translated and circulated in European 
and Asiatic languages. This is part of the Department’s program of international cultural 
cooperation. Among the articles so selected are: L. Monoty-Naey, “‘In Defense of ‘Ab- 
stract’ Art’’; Paun Zucker, ‘“‘The Role of Architecture in Future Civilization’; ALFRED 
Neumeyer, “‘The Arts and Social Reconstruction’; Ernst KRENEK, ‘“‘Music and Social 
Crisis’; Van Meter Ames, ‘“‘Art Ahead’’. 

Mieczystaw WALLIs, professor of aesthetics at the University of Lodz in Poland, writes 
to ask: ‘‘Would the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism be interested in a bibliography 
of books and articles on art and aesthetics published in Poland—as a contribution to your 
‘Selective Current Bibliography’?’’ Needless to say, the Editor has accepted with 
pleasure. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
MEETINGS 


1947 ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Society for Aesthetics will hold its 1947 meeting in Baltimore at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art on September 18, 19, and 20. Information regarding hotel accommo- 
dations and meals will be provided when the final program is printed. There will be four 
sessions with subjects and chairmen as indicated below. 

1. Painting: Chairman, Dr. Thomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

2. Poetry: Chairman, Dr. Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College, New London, Con- 
necticut. 

3. The Common Ground of Aestheticians: Chairman, Dr. Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4, The Teaching of Aesthetics: Chairman, Dr. George Boas, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Members of the Society are invited to submit papers on the various topics to the chairmen 
directly, who will arrange the programs of their meetings and select those contributions 
which in their opinion are most suitable. No paper should take more than twenty minutes 
to read. All Mss. should be in the hands of the chairmen before June 1, 1947. 


PACIFIC COAST 


The Southern District (Los Angeles and vicinity) met on January 17, 1947 at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, for A Symposium on Music and the Motion Picture. The speakers 
were: Hans Eisler, Jose Rodriquez, Arthur Ripley, chairman J. Donald Young. The Cen- 
tral District (San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland and vicinity) continues to hold seminars 
regularly (attendance averaging 16 and 10), one in the Berkeley-Oakland area and one in 
San Francisco. Both are under the direction of H. Hungerland. Discussion is concerned 
with problems of perception, interpretation and criticism. The Berkeley-Oakland seminar 
held its hundredth meeting on December 6, 1946. 

The second issue of the David Wight Prall Memorial series has been published (Jan. 9, 
1947) and is being distributed. The third David Wight Prall Memorial Lecture will be 
delivered by Prof. Curt J. Ducasse on March 22, 1947 at Berkeley. 


EASTERN MEETINGS 

At its meeting on December 20 at the home of Judge and Mrs. Danret E. Moraan, the 
Cleveland Society for Aesthetics elected as its 1947 chairman Finuey M. K. Foster, professor 
of English at Western Reserve. Paul Travis talked on ‘‘Western Landscape: an Aesthetic 
Challenge,’’ with kodachrome slides of his photographs and paintings. 

Meeting at Yale University on December 28, the American Philosophical Association’s 
eastern division held a session entitled ‘‘The Bearing of the Arts on Philosophical Issues.” 
THEODORE M. GREENE was chairman. Papers were as follows: Mitton C. Naum, ‘‘Some 
Philosophic Issues Implicit in the Theory of the Artist as Creator’; IREDELL JENKINS, 
“Toward an Objective Definition of Beauty”; Inwrn Epman, ‘‘The Challenge of the Arts 
to Philosophy.”’ 

The College Art Association, at its annual meeting in New York, held a session on aes- 
thetics on January 30th. It was organized by JoHNn ALFrorp, and met at the Museum of 
Modern Art. The program was as follows: Varieties of Artistic Value. Chairman, JoHN 
Atrorp (Rhode Island School of Design). Lauretra BenpEer (New York University 
Medical School) and J. Attison Montacue (Columbia University): ‘‘ Psychotherapy 
through Art in the Case of a Negro Child.”” Georgy Keres (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology): ‘‘Art as Circumstantial Organization; Creative Discipline of the Visual 
Environment.’? GreGory BaTEson (Institute for Inter-cultural Studies) : ‘‘Social Struc- 
ture and Artistic Communication.’”” Ernst Kris (New School for Social Research) : 
‘Art as Personal Expression; Some Aspects of Aesthetic Communication.’?’ Mitton Naum 
(Bryn Mawr College): ‘‘On the Relations of Private Art and Public Art.’ 


IN BRIEF 


HiarreE Hier, psychologist and color consultant, has just published Why Expression- 
ism? He is Director of the Research School of Color Design, a department of the University 
of Scientific Method, in Hollywood. 

VirGIL ALDRICH is now in the philosophy department at Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. Lewis Zerby is in the philosophy department at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

The Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies has 
begun the publication of a quarterly newsletter. The first two issues have appeared in 
the Journal for Renaissance and Baroque Music under the heading ‘‘Renaissance News.” 
Although Renaissance News accepts the hospitality of a musical journal at the present 
time, news of all scholarship in the field of Renaissance studies—visual arts, literature, 
history, etc.,—is welcome, as a perusal of the material already published will show. Mem- 
bers of the American Society for Aesthetics are invited to address contributions or queries 
to the editor, F. W. SrerNFELD, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Coun Sapiston has been appointed music and drama critic of the Globe and Mail in 
Toronto, Canada. 

As we go to press, the distressing news has just arr'ved of the death on January 26 
of Cart THuRSTON, a valued trustee of the Society. 

The Editor notes with regret the death of L. Monoty-Naey, director of the Institute of 
Design in Chicago. This original and versatile artist and teacher had just negotiated the 
purchase of a permanent home for the Institute at 632 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. The 
recent death of HELEN GARDNER of the Chicago Art Institute, author of Ari through the 
Ages and Understanding the Arts, must also be regretfully announced. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT is instructor in art at Emory College, Atlanta, Georgia. While 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, he was chairman of the graduate 
student board which edited Volume III of Marsyas. Its articles deal with Greek, Medieval, 

Renaissance, Baroque, and American arts. The viewpoints expressed include philology, 
stylistic analysis, iconographic interpretation, critical philosophy, and social significance. 
Volume IV is due this spring, and is expected to maintain the high professional level of 
its predecessors. 

Prupence Myer, formerly of the Cleveland Museum of Art and now at the Institute 
of Fine Arts, has been awarded a fellowship by Oberlin and a scholarship by New York 
University. She recently spoke to the Graduate Student Club on ‘‘Representations of 
Mountains in the Minor Arts of the Han Dynasty.”’ 

Extas Karz’s army experiments on therapeutic uses of color films were published in 
‘‘Auroratone Films for the Treatment of Psychotic Depressions in an Army General Hos- 
pital,” by H. E. Rubin and E. Katz, Journal of Clinical Psychology, Vol. II, No. 4, 333-340, 
Oct. 1946. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Readers of the Journal are requested to notify the Editor of college or other 
positions open in aesthetics and related fields; also of persons available for 
appointment in such positions. Names and addresses will not be published, 
but aid will be given in placement. 

1. A New England liberal arts college for men requires an instructor or assis- 
tant professor of philosophy, able to teach aesthetics and a course in one of the 
following: fine arts, music, drama. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


C. J. Ducasse is Professor of Philosophy at Brown University in Providence, 
R. I. 

MareGaret Marcus is Lecturer on Art at Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University, and Instructor at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Witi1am G. McCottom is Assistant Professor of English and Dramatic Arts at 
Cleveland College. 

BARBARA METTLER is Director of Mettler Farm Studios in Franklin, N. H. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Witu1AM Sener Rusk is Professor of Fine Arts at Wells College in Aurora, N. Y. 

Rupo.tr ARNHEIM teaches general psychology and psychology of art at Sarah 
Lawrence College and at the Graduate Faculty of the New School, New 
York. 

Ananpba K. CooMARAswamy, keeper of Indian art at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, is author of numerous books on art and philosophy. 

Hueco LertcutTentritt, author of Music, History, and Ideas, lives in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Craig LaDrik&re is Professor of Comparative Literature at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. ; 

ARNOLD Etston is Assistant Professor of Music at the University of Oregon. 

ABRAHAM Kaptan is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 

FREDERICK Dorin is author of The History of Music in Performance. 

Paut Zucker is Professor of Art at Cooper Union in New York City. 

BerrraM E. Jessup is Assistant Professor of English and Aesthetics at the 
University of Oregon. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is Director of the Art Gallery at Mills College in Oakland, 
California. 
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